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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


When someone suggested in the House of Commons 
the other day that Mr. Haldane was going to 
the Lords, he shook his head: that was his 
excessive modesty—all modest politicians dissent 
from the idea of being honoured thus, though we never 
have heard of one who could blush over it. Mr. Haldane 
will bring to the House of Lords an ability one may 
best describe perhaps as voluminous. Mr. Haldane is a 
library of argument. He thinks and speaks even as 
much as Sir Charles Dilke knew. 


Apparently the House is to take a short holiday at 
Easter and a long one at Whitsuntide. How the course 
of the Parliament Bill will be affected is not quite easy 
to gauge. Will it get to the Lords by 1 May? It seems 
hardly possible in spite of Mr. Asquith’s early state- 
ment. But the talked-of long holiday from 25 May to 25 
June seems intended to cover the time when the Lords 
will be engaged on the Parliament Bill. Then, when 
will the crisis:be reached? If the Lords stick hard to 
the Bill all through May, the witching hour might come 
just with the Coronation, which would be unhappy. The 
idea of the five hundred peers—the foreign bodies—is 
plainly beginning to pall on some of the Liberals. 
They will like it less when the hour comes. But 
perhaps it will not come, even though the Lords do not 
give way. 


It is so difficult to conceive Mr. Walter Runciman as 
Goliath or as a giant of any kind that one hesitates to 
describe Mr. Hoare as David, but he has certainly 
planted his stone right in the middle of Mr. Runciman’s 
forehead. It will be interesting to see what weapon 
he will use to cut off his head. Mr. Runciman can 
hardly recover from the parliamentary damage he has 
suffered ; and we are bound to say he ought not to. 


convicted of disloyalty to his political professions, dis- 
loyalty, in truth treachery, to a permanent official of his 
own department, and gross insolence to a member of 
the House. Mr. Hoare admitted af ay in the 
beginning of his speech, that he was hg from a 
document marked ‘‘ Confidential ’’, butijiow could there 
be any question of confidence when the: 


ument had 
already been cited in two newspapers Run 
man’s helplessness came out in the vulgar‘tagnt that Mr. 
Hoare had been raking in waste-paper baskets. The 
floored man clutches mud. . 


} The position was a peculiar one. A high official of 
the Board of Education—Chief Inspector, in fact— 
wrote a memorandum for circulation amongst divisional 
inspectors as to the status of local inspectors appointed by 
county education authorities. These local officials were 
freely criticised, and the ideal of appointing men of a 
different type—Oxford and Cambridge men—was held 
up. Elevated elementary teachers especially were 
marked down. Obviously, this ideal does not go well 
with Radical professions; and Mr. Runciman, con- 
fronted with the circular in public, threw over its author, 
Mr. Holmes, with abject alacrity. He had not the 
decency even to pretend departmental harmony, nor 
make any defence of his own subordinate. He violated 
all the best departmental traditions. More contemptible 
cowardice no Cabinet Minister has ever shown. And 
there is a little question of honesty. One would like 
to know a little more as to Mr. Runciman’s connexion 
with this circular. It was easy to make a scapegoat of 
Mr. Holmes, who would not imitate his chief by giving 
him away. 


Our indignation at Mr. Runciman’s cowardice is the 
greater that we sympathise absolutely with Mr. Holmes’ 
view. He was entirely right, and serving the highest 
educational purpose, in writing what he did. Everybody 
independently interested in elementary education knows 
that the weak link is the teachers, whom Mr. Holmes 
described with striking accuracy as mostly ‘‘ uncul- 
tured and imperfectly educated, many of them, if not 
most, creatures of tradition and routine ’’. In saying 
this Mr. Holmes was putting his finger on one of the 


Almost in the same breath the Minister for Education is 


weakest spots in the system, not less weak because 
dangerous for a politician to mention in public. These 
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teachers are necessarily not often fit for the work of in- 
spectors. Oxford and Cambridge men are better in 
every way for it. Mr. Holmes told the truth, and the 
House of Commons could not bear it; all save only 
Sir William Anson. We regret and are surprised that 
Mr. Hoare, himself an Oxford man of mark, not only 
failed to support Mr. Holmes but denounced his sug- 
gestion that University men, rather than elementary 
teachers, should be made inspectors. The N.U.T. must 
have laughed a bitter laugh when they heard this. 


The Unionist policy in religious education is now 
pretty clear—it is denominational on the basis of 
parental choice. Mr. Balfour put this beyond all doubt 
in his speech at the Mansion House on Thursday on the 
centenary of the National Society. ‘‘ I have always 
looked forward to the time when it would be found 
possible to give in our public elementary schools to every 


child . . the religious teaching which the parents of 
that child desire. It is to that goal that I look for- 
ward’’. This leaves little room for the ‘‘ something 


which is to be called the common essence of all Christian 
creeds ’’—Cowper-Temple religion. Mr. Balfour very 
well showed up the ‘‘ sloppiness’ of the talk against 
dogmatic teaching. 


The Liberal party is not going to wait for a referen- 


dum on the question of paying itself out of the public 
pocket. The Liberal party thinks that the last thing 
on earth which ought to be put straight to the tax- 
payer is this: ‘‘ Are you in favour of paying us out of 
your own pockets a comfortable salary for the rest 
of our parliamentary lives? ’’ And this is quite easy 
to understand, for there is no reason in the world to 
doubt that the taxpayer would say ‘‘ No’’. On the 
whole, this is about the most flagrant bit of jobbery that 
has been planned by party in this country. It is 
colossal. 


As if the taxpayer were not already weighed down 
by excessive calls on his dwindling resources, he is now 
—without being consulted in the matter—forced to 
dress, feed, and drive about all the supporters of the 
Prime Minister. Incidentally he will have to pay the 
opponents of the Prime Minister in the House. The 
Government has been compelled to do this just to make 
it look plausible and fair. The cry is no longer free 
meals for all school children—the cry is free meals 
for all good Radicals and Nationalists and Socialists 
who can get into the House. The House is 
no longer only the ‘* best club in London ”’ ; the House 
is the cheapest club in London into the bargain. It 
is to be made cheaper than Lockhart’s. 


It is a grand prospect for all professional politicians 
on the make. But it is not particularly grand for the 
poor clerks, for the small struggling tradesfolk, for 
the tens of thousands of professional men outside politics 
who are living from hand to mouth on two or three 
hundred a year. Their taxes will go up with the rest. 
It will be argued no doubt that the extra amount which 
these small people will have to contribute is of no im- 
portance—that is, it will be argued by Radicals who are 
well off and secure. But as a fact every penny counts dis- 
tinetly to this immense class of small taxpayers whose 
life is a constant and sorry grind to make the two ends 
meet. Payment of members is a cruel device. The 
Unionist Party has always opposed and despised it. 


It is often said there are no Conservatives to-day, that 
the Conservative party has ceased to be. The truth is 
there are plenty of Conservatives, but they find little 
they are allowed to conserve. The hereditary system 
on which English greatness and the English Constitu- 
tion were built was given away in the course of an 
evening. The plural vote, as it has been unhappily 
named, is now, it seems, the special béte noire of many 
Conservatives. We do not know why’ Lord Selborne 
should make a sort of campaign against it. 


Both his speeches in the country of late have touched 
on the plural vote, and both have given it away. Surely 
the plural vote can be defended on sound principles. It 
isa safeguard, and it is a special and admirable franchise 
in its way. Why not let the Radicals assail it if anyone 
must do so? 


Even suppose the plural vote be bad in principle, it 
certainly ought not to be given up unless the whole 
system of our representation is overhauled. If we are to 
have one man one vote, let us bargain for one man one 
value. Cannot Conservatives see that if they tamely 
agree to give up the plural vote, the Radicals will take 
it, and not touch the great evil of the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland? They dare not touch that evil. The 
Irish Nationalists would not for a moment suffer 
them. Besides, the Radicals do not want to reduce the 
number of their supporters in the House of Commons. 
Less Nationalists would mean more _ Unionists. 
Surely Conservatives might cease, for a time, giving 
away—for nothing—principles or practices which it is 
the special aim of the Radicals to destroy. You do 
not necessarily disarm the foe by casting away your own 
arms with a loud flourish of trumpets for them and all 
the world to see. 


When Mr. Peel asked the Home Secretary on 
Wednesday a proper question about Mr. Churchill’s 
remarks on the judges, he was answered as 
petulantly, obstinately, and sullenly as if it had 
been about the serio-comic business of the 
Dartmoor Shepherd. Mr. Churchill will never learn to 
do right. He had a glimpse when he told the deputa- 
tion the conduct of the judges was for other authorities, 
not for him. Yet he straightway proceeded to make 
malicious insinuations and accusations to which, as Sir 
Edward Carson said, they are not allowed to reply. No 
wonder Mr. Asquith washed his hands of Mr. Churchill. 


Shakespeare’s wisest fool divided the lie into seven 
parts. Lord Hugh Cecil, in the ‘‘ Times ’’ on Monday, 
is not perhaps so subtle in his refinement of the matter ; 
but he goes as far as an honest man may. He argues 
that Lady Selborne’s use of Lady Lytton’s name was 
not plain and vulgar fiction. It was fiction of a higher 
kind—‘‘ dramatic fiction ’’—the kind of fiction used by 
Nathan to David when he told the story of the one ewe- 
lamb, the kind of fiction used with delicate art by Elia 
in mystifying his essays. Lord Hugh’s special 
pleading is not intended to deceive—a jeu d’esprit, 
whose disingenuous nature can mislead no one, since it 
is so ingenuously shown. — But he should be careful; 
he has among certain people a name to be jesuited. 


Lady Selborne wrote to the editor of the ‘‘ Times ”’: 
‘*T have received the enclosed letter from Lady 
Constance Lytton’’. She had received no such letter, 
and the plain man would have no difficulty in fitting 
a common term to her statement. Lord Hugh argues 
that, as this statement did not affect the substance of the 
letter stated to be enciosed, it was dramatic fiction, ‘‘ a 
perfectly legitimate literary instrument ’’, which made 
her argument more vivid, pointed, and interesting. A 
statement in the ‘‘ Times’’ demanding the total aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords would be more vivid, pointed, 
and interesting if signed by Lord Hugh than if 
signed by Mr. Hardie; and the substance of the argu- 
ment would not be in the least affected by the signature. 
Would Lord Hugh regard the use of his name by Mr. 
Hardie in these circumstances as “‘ legitimate because 
purely illustrative ’’ ? 


A useful question was asked by Captain Craig on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons. Many a ques- 
tion is put on the paper for the purpose of giving in- 
formation, and this was one of them. The question 
has been asked once before, but the First Lord of the 
Admiralty parried it. Captain Craig gave it a form 
this time which allowed of no evasion. ‘‘ In view of 
the fact ’’, Mr. McKenna was asked, ‘‘ that £1,839,530 
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is provided in the German Navy Estimates for 1911-12 
for the commencement of four armoured ships and their 
armaments, whether he will state what is the provision 
made in our Estimates for 1911-12 for the commence- 
ment of the five armoured ships proposed? ’’ The 
answer was that the amount taken for the commence- 
ment of the five armoured ships in 1911-12, inclusive of 
guns, is £608,776. In other words, Germany is spend- 
ing over three times as much on the commencement of 
her four ships as we propose to spend on our five. Here 
is the answer to the popular optimists who pretend to 
know that we shall have our five ships in the early 
months of 1914 and Germany will not. 


One of the gravest reasons why we advccate more 
regular programmes is that the ships fall obsolete 
together. Ships should be replaced as regularly as they 
become obsolete. We can see the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations of British shipbuilding from the fact that we 
laid down fourteen armoured ships in 18gg9 and two in 
1908 ; thirty-six unarmoured cruisers in the two years 
1889-90, as compared with one in the three years 1905-7, 
when a steady policy of replacement: Was due; and, 
finally, seventy-nine destroyers in ‘the three years 
1894-6, as compared with eleven for the three years 
1905-7, and in the three vears 1909-11 we have suddenly 
jumped again to programmes aggregating sixty-three 
destroyers. We may usefully contrast the precision of 
the German programmes in the provision of regular 
numbers of each type. 


After the African dinner the South African dinner— 
one (barely) down t’other come cn’’. There is 
a plethora of these feasts which scarcely give 
one another time for digestion; but we suppose they 
fulfil some useful end besides advertisement, and 
Mr. Mathers of ‘‘ South Africa ’’ (the journal), who 
organises the S.A. dinner, shows annually a good head 
of notabilities. _ The Duke of Connaught, as host, is 
always welcome, and is as felicitous about South Africa 
in England as he was in that dominion. He applauds 
in “General Botha and Sir Starr Jameson a strong 
Premier and a strong leader of Opposition, who work 
in concert for South Africa, admires the sweet reason- 
ableness of Union party politics (wherein General 
Hertzog is not advancing), has no doubt that the Union 
will study Defence and its duty to the Navy. Possibly 
the Duke is of those who think that if you want people 
to be good you must believe in them, but only good can 
come of his gracious commentary. 


Sir Richard Solomon said, in his reply, that nothing 
in the romance of South Africa was better than the Duke 
of Connaught’s visit, and we believe that its significance 
was deep. English and Dutch in South Africa appre- 
ciate a man, and to the older Dutchmen of the Cape 
Colony the fame and personality of Queen Victoria 
{whom they had never seen) made powerful appeal. It 
is a great matter if, as we think, the Duke has 
strengthened that link for a younger generation, and 
for new subjegts as well as old made the Throne an inti- 
mate, as well s feverend, rallying point. A Rhodesian 
paper hesitates a fear that when the King visits that 
country he will,.be greeted in the Taal. All very well 
in the Union, but Rhodesia needs agriculturists, not 
Boer squatters. Boer squatters multiply. And the 
Duke—“‘ a confirmed Rhodesian *’ in his own words— 
might hustle and, if need be, help the Chartered Com- 
pany in shorter cuts towards a larger British population. 


The Government of India has retreated in its new ver- 
sion of the Seditious Meetings Act. The Lcecal Govern- 
ments have been deprived of their power to apply the 
Act to disaffected areas within their jurisdiction. That 


power is now reserved for the Supreme Government. ° 


Not only are delays and circumlocution imposed where 
the promptest action may be necessary, but the local 
authorities are weakened and discredited at a time 
when political crime is again on the increase. It 
is significant that Lord Minto left this measure for his 


. personal to the House, and there was an uproar. 


successcr to deal with. In observations at the Guild- 
hall and elsewhere towards the end of his term he 
showed mistrust of the irresolute policy imposed on him 
by Lord Morley. He seemed to be tired of it at last. Is 
Lord Hardinge going to carry it on? 


The Russian Premier is without doubt in a difficult 
position. M. Stolypin has a distinct policy of his own ; 
but at any moment he may be thwarted by per- 
sonal intrigue in the Upper House. His bill on the 
South-Western Zemstvos is not so much the cause as the 
occasion of his resignation. His rivals were waiting, 
and they have taken the opportunity to trip him. The 
Tsar himself and the greater number of responsible 
Statesmen in Russia are aware that M. Stolypin is 
the best man in the country for the post he has 
successfully filled for the last five years. But it will be 
very difficult to induce him to remain. Here is more 
evidence that in Russia parliamentary government is 
premature. 


On Tuesday M. Monis had his first ‘‘ scene ”’ in the 
Chamber of Deputies. In reply to a Progressist 
member, he admitted, indiscreetly, that he ‘* had had the 
good fortune to encounter an honest man’’. This 
seems to have been taken by the whole Chamber to be 
The 
end of it was that the Socialists voted with the Govern- 
ment for a piece of jobbery to which they were on 
F«inciple opposed. The reason of this was given in 
the ‘‘ Humanité ’’ next morning. ‘‘ The Government”’, 
writes M. Jaurés, ‘‘ is condemned either to have no 
policy at all and to dissolve into nothingness, or to 
promote a policy of the Left—that is to say, a substantial 
and daring policy of social progress.’’ The parties to 
the Left know that M. Monis’ Government must move 
towards themintheend. These preliminary ‘* humours 
and ‘careers ’’—the creation, for instance, of a new 
under-secretaryship for M. Malvy—may therefcre be 
allowed a Premier new to his responsibilities. 


Meantime M. Monis has been burned in effigy, anda 
French deputy has harangued the people : ‘* Refuse ‘to 
pay your taxes ; meet force with force.’’ There is, in fact, 
unusual effervescence in the Champagne district ; the red 
flag has been run up. It is champagne for the Cham- 
penois. The Mayor of Troyes has resigned his office 
in sympathy, using in effect the phrase of Tennyson: 
‘* Let all my genial spirits advance ’’; and the genial 
spirits have burned their tax-papers in the market place : 


**T will not shun 
The foaming grape of Eastern France.” 


No bones are broken yet. It was a good-tempered 
demonstration, though the intention was serious. 


The trouble is all about a label. The wine-growers of 
the Aube insist that their wine shall be called cham- 
pagne, while the wine-growers of the Champagne 
district, as delimitated by the Government, insist that it: 
shall not. The sensible thing would be to abolish the - 
champagne label altogether, and to leave the taster and 
connoisseur to value the sparkling wines of this district 
or that—vin de l’Aube, vin de la Marne—on their 
merits. The difficulty is that numbers of wealthy 
people do not buy the wine at all, but the label. They 
do not pay a higher price for the real champagne 
because they can appreciate the difference between wines 
of the Aube or the Marne ; but because the label is more 
distinguished. There is more affectation among bon- 
vivants in this matter than there is in Kensington and 
Peckham about music and literature. What a boon it 
would be to many of these good people if books and 
pictures could be labelled by Act of Parliament as easily 
and authentically as champagne ! 


There may be an appeal to the House of Lords from 
the Appeal Court in the action against Sir John Benn. 
The legal points are these. A judge who tries a libel 
action must decide whether the language used can be 
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lvbellous in any circumstances. If he holds so, then the 
jury find whether in the circumstances there was 
a libel, and their verdict is conclusive. Mr. Justice Ridley 
left the case to the jury. The Court of Appeal decides 
he ought not, as whatever Sir John Benn said was 
not against the plaintiffs’ personal character, but against 
their goods. The other point the Court of Appeal decided 
is that to be a libel on the goods—a trade libel—a special 
loss or damage must be proved, and the jury could not 
agree as tothis. If the House of Lords holds the Court 
of Appeal is wrong on either point, the verdict will stand 
good. The question of special damage is interesting. 
If the Appeal Court is right, you may say, even untruly, 
that a man’s goods are bad, if he can show no particular 
loss, and you can say so without also disparaging his 
character. 


A new interest is added to life. Policies are to be 
issued at Lloyd’s for insuring against loss—loss of 
pleasure and loss of profit—from rainy weather in the 
holiday season. Holidays are a gamble, and the weather 
ealls to the holiday-maker, ‘‘ heads I win, tails you 
lose’’. The insurance people, in compassion, will alter 
all that, and while the rain is coming down the insurance 
money will be coming in. Lord Charles Beresford says 
of weather in the Channel that it is misty in summer and 
foggy in winter. On land generally rain is the enemy ; 
but some forms of holiday may need, for enjoyment, 
plenty of rain, or some holiday-makers may personally 
prefer it. There is no provision yet against fine 
weather ; the premiums would be microscopic ; but four 
elasses of policy are not enough to provide against every 
variety displeasing to everybody, and the cleverest 
actuaries might despair. 


Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill’’ has been removed from the 
walls of the National Gallery, and will doubtless soon 
leave the country. Even the National Art Collections 
Fund appears to have found the ransom this time too 
heavy a one to raise. Nor is it surprising. If the 
trustees of the National Gallery have a duty, it is to 
guard against the loss of such masterpieces as this. 
Lord Lansdowne’s triumph in selling one of them for 
the record price hitherto obtained appears to be incon- 
sistent with that office. If our aristocrats care so little 
for the treasures that have come down to them that 
they are ready to compete in this kind of capitulation, 
they should give place to men who have some love of 
art and energy to spend in its service. 


The scheme announced for the memorial of 
Edward VII. is a nightmare. A statue of the King 
fourteen feet high, and a quantity of allegoric females 
besides, is terrifying enough. But why add to this a 
plan for the destruction of the charm of S. James’s 
Park and of the lake? The dull work of Mr. Brock on 
the Queen’s memorial has still to be revealed on its full 
scale, but surely one such experience was enough. 
Criticism should be allowed to have its word before such 
schemes are decided on. A competition of plans and 
models and a public exhibition before judgment would be 
the wholesome method. The Wellington Memorial, the 
work of an unknown man, is our one great success 
hitherto, and that was the result of a public competition. 


The King was never more the representative English- 
man than when he was receiving the deputation, headed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to celebrate the 
tercentenary of the Authorised Version. This noble 
work is remembered with our land’s language as is none 
other nor can be; it is warp and woof of the English 
mind; it is largely the history of the English people. 
Did we not venerate it, gather round it, cherish it, as a 
aational shrine, we should be poor Englishmen indeed. 
It beggars every other English translation, not least the 
Revised, which happily is seldom read in our Anglican 
churches. If any one would feel the splendour of the 
Authorised Version let him dip into a translation, done 
by someone lately, of the New Testament into the com- 
mon English of to-day : he will blush for his jargon. 


THE GOSPEL OF ARBITRATION. 


[F there are any who really believe in the unlimited 
virtue of arbitration, they would do well to silence 
the popular preacher and, as far as possible, to keep 

the subject out of the newspapers. Grant that arbitra- 

tion be anew gospel, or, as its most unctuous preachers 
would say, an evangel, it cannot afford to be proclaimed 
by popular preachers, and written up by journalists 
hot on the scent of a sensation. Even Christianity 
suffers from advocacy by cant, cheap enthusiasm, 
and factitious advertisement. _If Christianity cannot 
successfully resist these evil communications and asso-~ 
ciates, arbitration hardly will. Already the slime of 
hypocrisy is upon it and the nastiness of newspaper 
enterprise. Arbitration is taking the place of Standard 

Bread and Sweet Peas ; it is a safer game than the soap- 

trust. All the familiar devices are in motion. Sir 

Edward Grey, we are told, was talking to the people. 


Well, seeing that he was talking very cheaply, and talk- 


ing much claptrap, we can believe he was talking to the 
people. It is the audience most people choose when they 
want to say something that comes to nothing. Sir 
Edward Grey succeeded in diverting attention from the 
increase in the naval estimates, and got kudos for his 
Government, instead of a rap over the knuckles from 
their discontented followers. So ready are the simple to 
swallow a gaudy fly. In the prospect of the millennium 
everybody has forgotten the increased bill for the navy. 
The Press saw the makings of a sensation, and the popu- 
lar preacher rose to a splendid opportunity. What more 
catching, what more sublime, than fine words about the 
message of peace between brethren across the seas? 
Why, it almost recalls the fine frenzy of Mr. James 
Douglas and his brother critics when Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ ‘‘ Herod ’’ (or something else) was born into 
the world. It isa pity Mr. Douglas called Mr. Phillips’ 
poetry ‘‘a handful of jewels thrown against a rich 
arras ’’, or it would have done so well for Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech on arbitration. No doubt Sir Edward, in 
a later oration, poured a little cold water on the furore : 
a very good way to stimulate it. 

All this humbug and all these humbugs make it diffi- 
cult not to gibe. But arbitration is a serious matter; 
and the more is the pity that honest and sensible dis- 
cussion of it has been put off at the outset. Can we not 
dismiss all ideas of it making a new earth, and treat it 
just as a proposition of statesmanship? It is nothing 
more. The only question is ‘* Will it hold water? ”’ 

No doubt there is claimed for it by some honest and 
even sane people that it is the expression of Christianity 
in international relations. If one must go into prin- 
ciples, what is the ideal behind arbitration as now 
preached—the agreement between nations to submit 
every difference of every description, including questions 
of honour, of territory, of national existence itself? 
This means nothing but the policy of peace-at-any-price, 
the policy which when preached, in effect at any rate, by 
Gladstone every Conservative scouted. It is simply 
saying that war is so bad that everything is preferable 
to it. Disraeli said in a famous speech that there were 
worse things than war. The idea apparently is out of 
date, and the noble thing now is to fear war more than 
dishonour. But honour is perhaps out of date too; an 
obsolete term, for which only a gentleman has use. 
What room now for a thing only a gentleman values? 
True, under arbitration you may happen not to be sacri- 
ficing honour or land ; luck may be with you; but in the 
principle there is no difference. You will risk everything 
rather than fight. This used not to be an Englishman’s 
way of looking at things; but perhaps the Englishman 
was wrong and the Quaker’s way right. But let us 
face the position squarely. Is it noble, is it even right, 
for a nation to be willing to risk everything, vitally 
affecting the interests of the people, on the opinion of 
two, three, or five men? If one is persuaded he is right, 
and he is the guardian and trustee of the interests of 
thousands, ought he to hazard those interests when 
he believes he has the power to defend them? This 
theory of arbitration rules self-defence out of court, for 
the court is to decide, and if it decides in your favour 
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there will be nothing to defend against; if it decides 
against you, you must still submit. If either 
America or this country—the case in practical question 
—were to make a sudden raid on the territory of the 
other, the country raided, under the arbitration 
suggested, could not resist, but must be content to refer 
the question to the Arbitration Court. Meantime where 
would the raiders be? In the actual case of the Jameson 
Raid, the Transvaal under such an arrangement would 
have had to let the raiders in first, and then appeal to 
the Court. It may be said, of course, that an act of 
war by either party puts both outside the arbitration 
agreement. But, if that is so, you have not done much 
to get rid of war, for either side must be ready for all 
contingencies and will not be able to let its armed forces 
go down in strength. And if either party refuses to 
observe the Court’s decision, who is to compel observ- 
ance? Who is to punish the wrong-doer? At once 
we are up against force—force remains the only ultimate 
sanction. Do what we will, we cannot get away from 
it. As a matter of moral principle, the compulsion of a 
Court’s finding is no better or higher than the compul- 
sion of force. It may be right or it may be wrong; it 
may be just or it may be unjust. Whether in the long 
run it is likely to be a fitter settlement for the general 
good is a very open question. It is not likely to be so 
lasting, for it may be seriously at variance with the 
facts of the situation. But it will avoid the awful cost 
of war. That is a different question. We are consider- 
ing the moral merits of the two settlements and their 
ultimate expediency. The question of the cost (in all 
senses) of war is a calculation of expediency, unless it 
is held that war is necessarily immoral and in itself 
wicked ; which very few of the supporters of arbitration 
do hold, which Christ did not preach, which the Catholic 
Church has never held, which Puritans by their action 


emphatically rejected, and which the Church of England | 


by its articles expressly denies. Of two belligerent 
powers neither need be wrong or immoral: trial by 
force may be the only way out of an impasse. 

Arbitration in the extreme form is preached as a 
necessary inference from Christianity. We donot know 
on what tenable authority ; the reasoning is weak. There 
is no peace in the Christian sense in merely agreeing 
not to fight if the anger and bad feeling which might 
lead to fighting persists ; though there be no war, there is 
no Christian peace-making. How about the words of 
Christ Himself,’ the Prince of Peace, ‘‘ I come not to 
bring peace on earth but a sword ’’? He foresaw and 
said that Christianity would itself be the occasion of 
much war. We do not find that it has ever been the 
Christian view that physical war was so great an evil 
that any other evil was to be preferred to it. On the 
contrary, physical suffering and death are in the 
Christian view no supreme matter at all. They 
are light in comparison with moral and _ spiritual 
things. We find no ground for believing that 
Christ would have regarded an era of general 
international arbitration as a great moral and 
spiritual advance. The world at peace may be as 
wicked as the world at war. It may be Christian 
to put up with an injury, but its Christianity is not in the 
abstention from fighting, but in the good feeling that 
prompts the abstention. We know about the left cheek 
and about the two coats. We are not moved by the un- 
reality—hypocrisy in plain words—which pleads in sup- 
port of arbitration the literal application of words not 
one of those who quote them ever thinks of applying to 
the ordinary affairs of his daily life. 

We have dwelt on the transcendental side of the ques- 
tion, because that side is put to the front just now by 
pulpit and press, especially the sciolist pulpit and the 
deliberately superficial press. It is putting the question, 
we fiold, in a false position. As a practical political 
proposition we would all like to eliminate war, if it can 
be done ; and if it can be done at not too great a national 
cost. It is just conceivable that the whole civilised world 
could observe a general system of international arbitra- 
tion, with a vast world army and navy as police. 
We do not believe it could last for more than a few years, 


but if it did it might eliminate war, though 
not armaments. The arbitration court would then 
be to nations what the law is to individual 
men, and the worid-army would be the police. 
If: it succeeded it would result in the elimina- 
tion of nationality altogether, and of course patriotism 
would become obsolete. There could hardly be a patri- 
otism of the civilised world. This may sound Utopian, 
but it is a better scheme than unlimited arbitration be- 
tween any two countries by themselves. Between two 
countries who is to be police? Who is to enforce the 
court’s decrees? It is easy, but not business, to assume 
that neither country will ever go behind or beyond the 
court’s decrees. Is either the United States or Great 
Britain a nation of saints that we should suppose there 
would never be any strain on a system of arbitration 
between them? Is the record of our arbitrations with 
America so clean, so satisfactory, that we can expect’a 
permanent arrangement covering every question to 
work well? We are very sure it would work dead against 
England. In the eyes of arbitrating enthusiasts that 
would not count. What have they to do with the in- 
terests of one country more than another? Arbitration 
suits the Americans extremely well. They are not 
organised for fighting; experience has taught them 
that in arbitration or joint commission, with England 
they nearly always score. We are nearly always scored 
off. The Canadians know to their cost what arbitra- 
tion with the United States means. American politicians 
have always bluffed in the firm (and justified) belief that 
we would in no event fight. If they know this in the 
future, where shall we be at all? No doubt we are very 
wicked to suggest that America could possibly act 
towards us in any spirit but that of pure brotherly love; 
but we remember facts. Maybe we ought not to com- 
plain of American smartness; but is it our duty to 
arrange things exactly to suit it? 


LORD CURZON’S MOTION. 


Pues House of Lords contains a group of men, ex- 

Ministers, ex-Ambassadors, and ex-Governors- 
General, with unique qualifications to speak on the 
international relations of the Empire. Speak they can, 
if they so choose; but there is no one to give them a 
reply. Oniy a man in daily intimate touch with the 
business of the Foreign Office could deal with the techni- 
cal points which such critics are competent to handle; 
and there is no such man now in the House of Lords. 
We grant, of course, that Lord Morley, with his experi- 
ence of the India Office, was the right man to deal with 
the Indian aspect of the Middle-Eastern question. But 
what could Lord Morley say of that same question in 
so far as it affects Anglo-German relations, by no means 
a negligible feature? Obviously he could only say what 
he was told. 

The trouble is that Lord Morley was told to say 
nothing—instructions all too frequent of late years, 
during which foreign politics have been more and more 
withdrawn from the view of the public. The’ 
mischief arose from a perfectly legitimate desire te 
avoid carping criticism and to assert the continuity of 
our foreign policy. But silence can sometimes be 
carried too far. The Foreign Office has made the 
absence of criticism an excuse for withholding informa- 
tion. The questions put to the Government by Lord 
Curzon—questions for the most part left unanswered or 
answered only by platitudes—were of quite an elemen- 
tary character. Lord Curzon, in fact, knew practically 
nothing of what had occurred since he laid down the 
Viceroyalty of India more than five years ago; and the 
bulk of us, who have never been behind the scenes at 
any time, know much less. What happens nowadays is 
that when information is requested on a subject under 
discussion, we are told that it is contrary to the public 
interest to make a statement since negotiations are still 
in progress; when the negotiations are over it is ex- 
plained that the result is final, an+ +h -ve is nothing more 
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to be said; and when apprehensions are raised as to the 
future a Minister assures us that we have good cards in 
our hands and shall play them at the proper time. This 
is precisely what we must expect in the matter of the 
Bagdad railway. It is not etiquette to make a statement 
on ‘the Potsdam agreement or on the possible negotia- 
tions with Germany and Turkey ; ; when something is 
settled we shall have to accept it, as we had to accept 
the Persian agreement, and for the rest our preponder- 
ant economic, strategic, and political interests put us 
in a strong position. Very comforting no doubt; but 
our interests in the Middle-East were equally strong fif- 
teen years ago, and a Minister would have urged their 
strength in rejecting the notion that a concession for 
a railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
would ever be granted behind our backs 

The debate illustrated a method of dealing with 
inquirers which is certainly wrong, and is also contrary 
to the best precedents of our Foreign Office. Lord 
Salisbury was not held in suspicion by the Foreign 
Ministers of Europe as a hopelessly garrulous person. 
But he was fully conscious of his duty towards the public 
and towards Parliament, and it was his practice to make 
a survey of the whole field of foreign politics both at 
the Guildhall Banquet and at the opening of Parliament. 
No confidences were broken, but we knew where we 
stood. We learnt—what we do not learn nowadays—the 
general trend of our international policy. Sir Edward 
Grey has chosen to break with that wise precedent. The 
House of Commons has never heard from his lips such 
a review of policy as Count Aehrenthal recently 
delivered to the Delegations or as even the Russian 
Duma received last year from M. Isvolski. Twice 
within the last few days our Foreign Secretary has had 
the opportunity of setting out his policy towards 
Germany, a matter of the greatest popular interest. In 
the Commons he talked instead about arbitration with 
America ; in the Lords he let his spokesman say no more. 

Sir Edward Grey’s methods might be tolerated if 
they conduced to success. But every point that 
becomes known goes against him. Big words, 
for example, have lately been spoken as to our 
rights in the Persian Gulf, based on the police duties 
which we have long performed there. Those words are 
largely discounted by the startling figures-given by 
Lord Curzon. It is not compatible with an efficient 
police service that 20,000 rifles and a million rounds of 
ammunition should have been landed on the shores of 
the Gulf last vear. If the figures were false, why were 
they not immediately contradicted? If they are true, 
why has the public been kept in the dark about a matter 
so vital to the defence of India? As to Muscat, Lord 
Morley was for excusing French inaction. Could 
it be expected that any power would give up rights under 
a treaty without some return? He knew of no instance 
where it had been done. Has he never heard of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty? That is precisely what our 
Government, through Lord Lansdowne, did, unfortun- 
ately. We have heard of no return this country ever got 
from the United States. 

Turn to Turkey, and you find the same contradiction 
between words and facts. Sir Edward Grey has been 
in office for over five years. The Turkish revolution, 
which temporarily exalted British prestige at Con- 
stantinople, gave him the chance of retrieving any 
blunders which he may have thought that his pre- 
decessors had committed. Our preponderant share in 
Turkey’s foreign trade, and cur position in Egypt and 
India, gave us a claim to speak with some authority. 
Sir Edward Grey would doubtless assert as much if 
forced to make a statement in the Commons. But what 
has he made of it all? He has not secured, to the best 
of our knowledge he has not endeavoured to secure, a 
single railway concession. What is worse, the Germans 


have full rights over a line from the Mediterranean to 
Bagdad, and over another to the Persian frontier, which 
will eventually tap the trade to Teheran ; they have equal 
rights with any other Power than Turkey in the con- 
struction of a line from Bagdad to the Gulf ; and because 
they have asked for nothing more they can pose as a 
moderate and pacifically-minded pcople. 


All this, we shall be told, is Lord Lansdowne’s fault. 
The present position is a result of his action in 1903. 
That action, we agree, was unfortunate, but the 
defence is flimsy. It cannot seriously be main- 
tained that the hands of the British Government 
were tied by a concession granted by a Sultan, who has 
since been deposed, to a Power which can scarcely carry 
it through without financial assistance from without. 
Now that British opinion is at last aroused, the con- 
cessionnaires have shown readiness to negotiate. A little 
mere firmness on our part in the past three years would 
have avoided a deal of friction now. 

Ought the Gulf section of the Bagdad ae 
to be built or not? To say with Lord Morley 
that Turkey has the right to do as she likes 
with her own territory is to evade the issue. 
A railway is a business proposition, and we are 
a business people with very large commercial interests 
along the whole stretch of the line. It is nonsense—the - 
word is Lord Morley’s—to suggest that the Porte would 
have paid no heed to British representations that the 
construction of the line was bad economic policy. What 
the Turks liave to consider is whether it is better busi- 
ness at this moment to build a railway or to con- 
centrate on the development of their waterways. One 
of the first questions to engage the attention of the new 
régime was the condition of Mesopotamia. Sir William 
Willcocks re ported on the matter, and an important con- 
tract for irrigation works was placed in England, 
though not, so far as we are aware, through any display 
of energy on the part of our Foreign Office. That 
contract completed, population should return to 
Mesopotamia, and with its return a railway will become 
necessary. But, as things are now, there is no need 
for both rail and riv er-ways from Bagdad to the Gull. 
Clearly, such a line of argument, together with the other 
points powerfully set forth by Lord Curzon, would have 
appealed both to the Turks and to the heads of the great 
financial houses, whose co-operation is essential. 


“IT KNOW NOTHING OF AGRICULTURE.” 
HERE was an amusing incident in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. Agriculture came 
up for discussion, and after members on both sides had 
spoken, it was found that the Government benches were 
empty. Sir Edward Strachey, who stands for farming 
in the House of Commons—at any rate there is no one 
else to do so, and he is paid £1200 a year to support 
the title of Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture—was unwell and absent. | Somebody, we 
imagine, suggested ‘‘ Send for the War Office ’’, and 
presently, after a search, Mr. Acland—who is paid £1500 
a vear to support the title cf Financial Secretary to the 
War Office—came running in from the dining-room. 
Mr. Acland is one of that strong and unattacked class 
which sits in the Government by virtue of the hereditary 
principle. He is son of his father, like Lerd Swayth- 
ling, the Under-Secretary of State for India, and Mr. 
Churchill, the Home Secretary; and like them, it is 
only right to add, he is a bright and clever Minister. 
He is only thirty-six, but he examined so well in the 
Education Department at South Kensington, and 
directed so well in the Department of Secondary -Educa- 
tion in Yorkshire, that they made him a ruler of the 
King’s Army. He is so good, too, in that capacity that 
he did not hesitate a moment on Tuesday to rush into 
the Government agricultural breach. Mr. Acland was 
instantly a success. He began by declaring frankly— 
‘* IT know nothing about agric ulture.’ Why indeed 
should he? Distincily, like Mr. Bobby Spencer, he is 
‘* not an agricultural labourer ’’. He has not even been 
‘* The Farmer’s Boy ”’. 

There was happy laughter when Mr. Acland got off 
this really daring and capital jest, and later he grew 
more popular still when he joked about foul brood in 
bees, and suggested the extremely difficult operation of. 
‘removing the vermiform appendix ’’ of the bees. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Acland was free to go back to his 
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disturbed dinner if he chose, the report was agreed to, 
and the House rose at five minutes past eleven o’clock. 

It shows what can be done by a little tact and ready 
wit. Wecommend the way of Mr. Acland to the notice 
of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Churchill, who is one of those 
who must always make things buzz and hum, would 
probably have had the whole swarm in a furious uproar 
round his head before the close of that sitting ; whereas 
Mr. Acland can hive his swarm like a true bee-master. 

That is one point of view, and a pleasing and humane 
one. But it may be admitted there is another point of 
view. Farming is still supposed, rightly or falsely, to 
be ‘‘ the premier industry ’’ of this country. Even 
foul brood among bees is not such a delightfully trivial 
thing to those it affects, as Mr. Acland, Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, and his merry colleagues seem 
tothink. We must not lay ourselves open to the charge 
of taking an agricultural vote or report too seriously. 
Seeing that Ministers who are paid twelve hundred a 
year to look after the Department do not take it too 
gravely, why should detached outsiders and critics? 
And yet it must be said that there are people low 
enough in the scale of life and humour to be grievously 
affected by such strange and obscure and unimportant 
little things as foul brood among their bees. ‘‘ Small 
men in land ’’ sometimes eke out their poor little living 
by keeping bees. 
man who lives in a tin bungalow and cultivates an acre 
or two of potatoes and grass and cabbages, making as 
much as ten or fifteen pounds a year out of bee-hives. 
Indeed hard and brutal experience teaches—though it 
does not teach, and never will teach, our enthusiastic 
Radical land reformers—that often it is only by such 
bye industries and products as bee-keeping that the 
small man can live at all. 

We do not suppose that the small farmer, and the 


peasants who wish to become small farmers, will ever. 
hear of this joke at their expense in the House of. 


Commons on Tuesday night. There are understood to 
be party organisations or machines for spreading leaflets 
among the people which will tell them what they may 
expect from this Government or that. But the really 
telling leaflet is very, very rare. The truth is, it needs 
a great deal of skill and brains to work it up, and even 
to seize on the most telling theme. So the small holder 
or small farmer will know no more of Mr. Acland 
and Mr. Acland’s Government than Mr. Acland and 
Mr. Acland’s Government know of him. The Govern- 
ment will be none the worse for their daring joke at the 
expense of the farming industry. Viewing the thing 
from a serious standpoint, one might almost describe 
the jest—as Gladstone once indignantly described Dis- 
raeli’s jibe about the Royal Academy pictures—as 
‘* devilish ’’. Viewing it cynically, however, one might 
compliment the Government on their excellent agricul- 
tural spokesman, and the agricultural spokesman on 
his excellent Government. 


ITALY AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


| is not easy for the world in general to take a pro- 

found interest in the Jubilee fétes of Italian indepen- 
dence ; in fact, we may doubt whether they will arouse 
sincere enthusiasm in Italy itself save among the Roman 
hotel keepers.. The very difficulties which have arisen 
about the visits of crowned heads serve to illustrate the 
embarrassment of Europe. And this is not due to any 
lingering feelings of jealousy or resentment in those who 
lost territory or prestige fifty years ago, but to the mis- 
feasance of Italians themselves and their Government. 
The existing condition of Rome and the position of the 
Pope are standing reproaches to Italian statesmen 
and a trouble to the conscience of Europe. Fair-minded 
people cannot help asking themselves whether it is com- 
patible with the dignity of a great nation, or of one 
that claims the title, and that has the privilege of har- 
bouring in its capital the spiritual head of so large a part 
of Christendom, to allow a deliberate policy of menace 
and insult to be pursued against him by municipal 
officials if not by the direct agents of the Government. 
It is not necessary to be a supporter of the Temporal 


We can recall an instance now of a | 


Power, or even an advocate of its restoration in a very 
modified form, to understand this. Insulting speeches, 
the sale of filthy, libellous, and blasphemous journals, 
and other overt acts of hostility, to say nothing of the 
complaisant toleration of blatant atheism, make it diffi- 
cult for a great sovereign who has any respect for 
the sentiments of large masses of his own subjects 
to give his personal countenance to these celebrations. 
So long as the action or laches of the Italian Govern- 
ment are of such a nature that neither of the rulers 
of the allied states feels able to attend her national 
fétes in person, for so long her international position 
remains only half recognised. 

Had the conduct of the Italian Government throughout 
been marked by scrupulous moderation, by strict adher- 
ence to solemn engagements, and by respect for the 
religion of the vast majority of its own subjects, 
a Vatican completely intransigeant would indeed have 
found little support outside. Unfortunately, both the 
action and inaction of successive Italian governments 
have left no choice to those who, without being Roman 
Catholics, are compelled by policy or conviction, or a 
mere sense of decency, to show some respect for the 
Roman Church. No one can believe that the Italian royal 
House feels coipfortable in the existing condition of 
things, but the King has unfortunately retained little 
real power which passed from the House of Savoy with 
the personal prestige of Victor Emanuel. And after 
all that House has little or no connexion with the mass 
of Italians ; its headship was imposed upon them by the 
imperious demands of the moment; it has not slowly 
grown with the traditions of centuries. They are in 
truth merely exotics in Rome; they have no such pres- 
tige in Roman imagination as still encircles a Doria, an 
Aldobrandini, or a Colonna. In ancient and illustrious 
lineage Victor Emanuel III. can compete successfully 
with any European sovereign, but only with the north- 
western corner of his own Kingdom has he those histori- 
cal ties which lie at the root of German, English, or 
Russian loyalty. 

This to some extent explains the partial * ‘ity of 
the present position of Italian royalty which on . ‘ecu- 
liar devotion to duty and high personal qualities r« :‘er 
as distinguished as it is. The difficulties that beset it 
are by no means all of its own making, but they are 
often such that its position makes them hard to combat. 
The insecurity of its existing tenure probably explains 
the grotesque insistence upon the virtues of the first 
monarch of United Italy. There is not a town of any 
importance throughout the peninsula where that dis- 
tinguished sovereign is not to be seen in stone or bronze 
on a prancing steed in the centre of the principal square. 
This exaggerated emphasis of really considerable merits 
is likely to injure the very object for which it is em- 
ployed, but it reaches the height of absurdity and touches 
the extreme limits of bad taste in the monstrosity 
which rears its ponderous bulk over against the Forum 
and will remain a monument not to a great king, who in 
so far as he was great does not need it, but of the sense- 
less extravagance, the ill taste and the mean 
jealousy of the New Italy. For the ultimate object is 
not to commemorate the ‘‘ Honest King ”’ but to insult 
the Pope. But after all this monstrous pile only 
serves as a keynote to the prevailing tone of modern 
Rome, which is too often characterised by irreverence 
for the past and indifference to the future. Great build- 
ings have been run up ostensibly for public purposes 
which neither serve their prafessed object nor adorn 
their position. The Law Courts just opened are a monu- 
ment of extravagance, though they are fortunately not 
so bad as some of the earlier buildings of the new 
régime. 

But it may be said Rome is not Italy, and it would 
not be fair to judge the success or failure of Italian inde- 
pendence by the condition of the capital. The strange 
taste of the Italian people in the kind of municipality 
it selects is accountable for much, and things will mend 
when men come into power who do not seek a majority 
by truckling to the anarchical tendencies of the atheistic 
mob orators. But after all Rome is the seat of govern- 
ment, and it is the scene of the national celebrations 
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which distinguished foreigners are bidden to attend. 
She is of interest to the whole world because she has 
been the pivot of the world’s history ; the manner there- 
fore in which she is governed, and the figure she makes 
before mankind must be of interest to the civilised world 
even to-day. 

In only a less degree is this true of all Italy. Men 
endowed with the historical instinct or imbued with a 
love of art were passionately interested in the Risorgi- 
mento which was undoubtedly helped on its way both by 
the acts and laches of the British Government of the day, 
often in ways not too mindful of international obliga- 
tions. This enthusiasm also helped to endow the actors 
in that revolutionary drama with virtues which they did 
not possess. Italy, of course, had her heroes and 
martyrs, as all revolutionary movements have had, and 
not all on the same side ; but the very fact of our fathers 
adorning Italian Liberals with superhuman virtues may 
make us unjust to their descendants. So much was 
claimed for the makers of modern Italy that their suc- 
cessors must necessarily fall short of such exaggerated 
demands upon their moral and mental capacities. But 
to-day Italian art, literature and statesmanship have 
fallen to mediocrity if not below it; there is no valid 
reason why nations which took a passionate concern in 
Italian liberation should expect the Italian politician 
to-day to be ‘‘ one of Plutarch’s men ’’, or that a new 
Renaissance should produce its Dantes and Raphaels. 
Sensible men would be well content if the result of the 
Risorgimento were now seen in a contented and united 
people, sound finance, and honest administration. 
Freedom from external aggression and a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the great mass of civilised man- 
kind have given every chance to the new régime, but 
the result in these respects after fifty years is only too 
palpably not what the least exacting sympathiser had 
a right to expect. The administration is notoriously 
inefficient and corrupt, and the condition of the em- 
ployés of the State gives cause for resentment only too 
well justified. The administration of the railways one 
need hardly allude to—it is the laughing stock of 
Europe. In a country like Italy, where the component 
parts differ so widely one can scarcely imagine 
they are parts of one nation, it is hard to compare the 
state of the various provinces, but the condition of the 
people is certainly not better than it was in Tuscany 
and adjacent parts under the old system. In the South 
it was shocking under the Bourbons, and is shocking 
to-day. Anyone who talked with central Italians at the 
time of the Messina earthquake would recognise 
how little solidity of sentiment there is between 
north and south. Certainly in regard to taxation the 
burden is far heavier to-day than it was under the 
‘** foreign oppressor ’’. This is the fault of the Govern- 
ment alone and the insane ambitions of Crispi. The 
result, unfortunately, has been that while the poor have 
been crushed by the weight of the imposts, Italy does 
not in return figure as a really Great Power. The 
vapourings about Italia Irredenta which you may still 
hear at any public gathering have become merely 
ludicrous, while colonial pretensions have never really 
recovered the disaster of Adowa. The Camorra trial 
now in progress is evidence, if any were wanted, that 
the Government have not even established law and 
order in the country itself. This is a poor record, for 
before Italy became one Kingdom large parts of her 
territory had been well administered—she was not a 
Bulgaria just emerged from the barbarism of Turkish 
control. Every excuse being made, therefore, modern 
Italy is a grave disappointment to her friends, who 
include all that care for art, history, or literature. 
She has invited the world to rejoice with her after fifty 
years of self-government, and to celebrate her achieve- 
ments. After due consideration, we are bound to 
confess that the joy of mankind to be sincere must be 
moderate. 


ART TREASURES AND THE NATION. 


Poe recent announcement that Lord Lansdowne’s 
picture of ‘‘ The Mill’’ by Rembrandt has been. 
purchased for the sum of £100,000 by some wealthy 
foreigner, and will leave this country unless acquired. 
by the nation for £95,000, again raises in an acute form. 
the momentous question of the retention here of works. 
of art of supreme importance. The question must be 
faced. While we sit deploring the influences at work: 
masterpiece after masterpiece is leaving the country. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Many works of 
art of first-rate importance are now owned not by those 
who collected them but by their descendants. These 
in their turn are finding the drain upon their purses. 
steadily on the increase. Recent fiscal legislation,. 
operating during life as well as upon death, is reducing: 
both income and capital. The demands of society 
meanwhile involve aggravated expenditure. The 
pleasant provisions of the Settled Land Acts enable. 
owners to sell even what has been strictly settled. On 
the other side the demand for works of art of every kind, 
and of every age except our own, is insatiable. Their 
collection has become the legitimate, almost the inevit- 
able, ambition of men of wealth. To amass them 
brings not only pleasure but fame. We are enjoying 
a new Renaissance, at least of Old Masters. Every- 
where museums and galleries, equally with private 
collectors, are in the market as buyers. In America 
there is a vast empty continent to be filled, and with the 
steadfast conviction that what time has done for Europe 
money can do for America and that it is well worth the 
doing, the Americans have come crowding into 
our auction rooms, after first prudently removing 
their own import duty which stood in their way. 
At the same time the supply is strictly limited, 
and every purchase by a museum means _ that 
some part of the current supply has gone out of circula- 
tion, never toreturn. Prices inevitably respond to these 
influences, and the offers with which we are becoming 
painfully familiar are the inevitable result. Against 
them such patriotism as still exists seems powerless to 
prevail, even among those most highly placed and filling 
the most responsible positions in the world of art. 

To some extent indeed the present state of things has 
been due to the supineness and timidity of the authori- 
ties in the past. The grant for the National Gallery, to 
mention only one of the most important branches of 
art, still remains at £5000, the figure at which it 
was fixed when prices were not one-tenth of what they 
are to-day. Chance after chance has been let slip by 
the trustees of this and similar bodies owing to faults 
in the system of purchasing, temporary want of funds, 
and other avoidable causes. The list of such failures. 
is as lamentable as it is long, but it has at least taught 
one lesson—that procrastination, delay, and hesitation 
are fatal. The need for some vigorous action at what- 
ever cost is indeed clear to all far-sighted and thoughtful 
persons. Sucha work of art as ‘‘ The Mill ’’ is inestim- 
able, both literally and metaphorically. It is useless to 
haggle over the price. In one sense it is worth 
£100,000, for that is the price more than one 
individual is willing to pay. In another it is. 
worth far more because it represents something 
of infinite beauty which no country that desires 
to keep it can afford to lose. A masterpiece’ of 
art, like an idea or a new ethical system, cannot be 
estimated in terms of money. Even countries far less. 
rich than Great Britain are spending largely, but wisely, 
on works of art. The Italian Government has at great 
sacrifice secured the wonderful Doria and Borghese 
Galleries and the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. 
Germany and France cheerfully place their Governments 
in command of sums for these purposes which put our 
own to shame. Nor is it anything but timidity which 
is paralysing us. What less favoured nations can 
achieve is within our power, and future generations will 
justly reproach the short-sighted policy of the legislators 
of our own time who poured out money like water for 
every material object, but neglected the artistic needs of 
the people until it was too late. 
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Various remedies have been suggested, among them 
system prevailing in Italy of placing upon an Index 
“those works of art which the country is determined shall 
not be lost. The system is open to some objections, 
though more on the ground of faulty administration and 
inadequate national means than for any inherent reason. 
An export duty on works of art has also been put for- 
ward, the proceeds to provide funds which could be 
applied for the purchase of others to be retained, but 
‘this, standing by itself, would obviously be a palliative 
rather than acure. Moreover, the representative of the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons 
recently declined to consider seriously any such “ pro- 
‘tective ’’ proposal. A course, bolder than either and 
‘more effective than both, would be the formation of a 
National Art Fund. The sum required, not less than 
‘two millions, would be so large that only the Govern- 
ment could undertake it. Such a sum, set aside and 
earmarked for the sole purpose of purchasing works of 
‘art of the first importance, can secure for ever the 
-artistic heritage of England. Primarily the income, 
but in cases of emergency the capital, would be avail- 
-able and only acknowledged masterpieces would be 
-acquired, the purchase of works of less supreme interest 
being left to the ordinary grants, the National Art-Col- 
‘lections Fund and private enterprise. This would in 
effect be a reversal of the present system, the parts of 
‘Government and private subscribers being exchanged. 
The sum is a large one, but no better investment could 
be made. The experience of the last fifty years proves 
that even from the point of view of pure finance it would 
be justified. When Disraeli decided to invest four 
millions sterling of the nation’s money in the purchase 
of shares in the Suez Canal he foresaw not only the 
‘handsome dividends to be derived but the far greater 
‘indirect results which have since accrued to us in Egypt 
and posterity has approved his courage. 

The present Government has such an opportunity at 
this time. Mr. Asquith has had placed before him a 
‘list of works of art of every kind in this country which 
those best able to judge consider of paramount import- 
ance to secure, and the matter is under his considera+ 
tion. But this list is being steadily diminished by such 
‘losses as ‘‘ The Mill’’ and others. There would be 
obvious difficulties in the wise administration of such a 
fund—the danger of bogus offers at fancy prices with 
the object of obtaining from the Government what could 
not be obtained in the open market. But these dangers 
are not absent at the present moment, nor under any 
‘possible system can they be entirely avoided. At the 
same time the scheme might well be combined with 
provisions for exemption from or diminution of death 
duties in the case of collections of first-rate importance 
‘in consideration of an option to the Government at fixed 
prices for varying periods. The mere fact of its being 
well known that the Government had an option or right 
-of pre-emption on a picture or statue which it would 
exercise whenever it felt called upon to do so would 
as against foreign collectors afford no inconsiderable 
-deterrent. Some special consideration has already been 
given in recent Finance Acts to such collections so long 
as they do not pass out of the hands of the existing 
owners. Admit the principle that national interests are 
involved, and it remains only to extend it to meet the 
more urgent requirements of the present day. 

The actual working out of such a scheme does not 
:present any insuperable difficulties. The main obstacle is 
rather the reluctance to devote so large a sum to what 
‘may appear to be a luxury rather than a national 
necessity. The temptation to compare such an ex- 
‘penditure as is here advocated with the construction of 
an additional Dreadnought on the one hand or the re- 
‘moval of some crying social problem of poverty or sani- 
‘tation on the other is almost irresistible. Yet such a 
comparison would be unfair to both. The provision of 
educational facilities, mental and moral, both of a 
theoretical and practical kind, affords a closer analogy, 
and each of the great parties in the State is committed, 
at least in words, to the spread of the highest form 
of education at its command. But in this question is in- 
wolved far more than any system of arts and crafts, of 


technical instruction, of recreation and amusement and 
their respective money values in the national balance- 
sheet. Works of art cannot profitably be considered 
in terms of anything else. As was recently well said 
in this Review ‘‘ Works like this Rembrandt are like 
Shakespeare’s plays, part of the history, part of the 
glory of the European mind ; they belong to the world’s 
inheritance and cannot in any absolute sense be a single 
owner’s private possession ’’. If the loss of the Rem- 
brandt ‘‘ Mill’’, irreparable as it is from one point of 
view, results in the immediate adoption of some definite 
measure for securing to the nation what remains in its 
keeping, the loss may after all prove a gain. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. 
By Cox. 


WEEN two popular writers devote some consider- 

able energy to producing an attack on our whole 
party system of government, we may fairly assume that 
there is a growing feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
country with that system. Of this feeling there would 
be much more abundant evidence were it not that, for 
some never sufficiently explained reason, the newspape 
press is committed to the support of one or other cA 
the two political parties. The majority of influential 


‘newspapers habitually pretend that the party which 


they support possesses every possible virtue, and the 
other party every possible vice; and anybody wha 
ventures to suggest that neither party possesses 
much virtue, or for that matter much vice, but that the 
division between them is artificial and mischievous, is 
clearly an outsider not worth listening to. Yet all the 
while over the dinner-table and in clubs and other places 
where men do congregate hardly a day passes without 
one hearing some profoundly disrespectful remark about 
the ways of politicians. Indeed so far is this the case 
that many of the people who themselves are working 
for one party or the other frequently among their friends 
express unbounded contempt for both parties. 

It is in response to this widespread feeling that 
Messrs. Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton have pro- 
duced a little volume * which is well worth reading, 
even though the perusal will bring a good deal of dis- 
appointment. For the authors have made the profound 
blunder of over-stating their case. Not only is their 
language needlessly violent, as for example when they 
compare the party system to a putrefying deadibody, 
but also because they have gone beyond the ‘facts in 
attributing collusive motives to people who are publicly 
opposing one another. Their theory is that the 
real governing power in this country is made 
up of an informal committee composed of the 
two front benches in the legislature. The only evidence 
in support of such a theory is the familiar fact that on 
certain points the two front benches do come to a 
friendly arrangement, either for the sake of mutual con- 
venience in conducting the daily affairs of the House 
of Commons or sometimes, but more rarely, for the 
sake of meeting some grave national crisis. In addi- 
tion, it is notorious that the members of the two front 
benches are on personally friendly terms with one an- 
other, that they dine together, and that their families 
intermarry. 

That is all, and it does not in the least justify the 
suggestion that the two front benches combine to deter- 
mine the policy of their respective parties. It is per- 
fectly true that party differences have ceased to have 
that reality which existed when the two-party system 
first came into being, and which, since that date, has 
intermittently flashed forth, as in the great Free Trade 
controversy of 1846 and the Home Rule controversy 
of 1886. To-day the line of cleavage is purely arbitrary. 
There is no single matter on which anyone can 
prophesy that there will be a permanent division 
of policy between the party which is in and 
the party which is out. Even Home Rule has 


* “The Party System."’ By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Ches- 
rton. London: Swift. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 
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now apparently become a question for compromise in 
the minds of many members of the party which takes 
its present name from its opposition to Home Rule. 
Therefore Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton are right in 
saying that the party system has ceased to be sincere : 
their blunder lies in suggesting that the insincerity is 
carried to the extent of an actual collusion between the 
two front benches for the discovery of artificial points 
of difference. 

Nor would that collusion, even if it existed, be half so 
serious a matter as other features of the party system 
which these two authors have rightly tried to bring home 
to the mass of the public. Unfortunately, they have 
half spoilt their case by failing to realise the neces- 
sity for restraint in expression. When a new and un- 
expected fact has to be explained, it is often necessary 
actually to under-state the case for fear of creating in- 
credulity by revealing the whole truth. Most people, 
even those who habitually speak scornfully about the 
game of politics, have no real knowledge of what goes 
on behind the scenes. They do not understand the full 
extent to which the independence of the House of 
Commons has been destroyed, and the methods by 
which that destruction has been effected. For example, 
the ordinary respectable British citizen who reads the 
papers attentively and tries to form some kind of view 
on political questions is under the impression that 
members of parliament habitually sit throughout the 
debates carefully weighing the arguments on one 
side and the other, and finally voting according 
to their convictions. Of course a few visits to 
the Strangers’ Gallery suffice to dispel that delusion, 
but only a minority of people ever enjoy the doubtful 
pleasure of sitting through a debate in the House of 
Commons. And even those who are present at debates 
as onlookers in the Strangers’ Gallery do not realise the 
forces which drive all the members from one side of the 
House without exception into one lobby, and all the 
members of the other side without exception into the 
other lobby on practically every question brought before 
parliament. 

Yet, if we come to think about it, this is one of the 
strangest phenomena that a_ so-called deliberative 
assembly could ever reveal. For it is a human im- 
possibility that all the members of one group should as 
a matter of conscientious conviction say “ Aye’’ in 
chorus on every occasion, and the members of the other 
group with equal unanimity say ‘‘ No’’. There must 
be strange forces at work somewhere to secure such 
continuous unanimity. Briefly, those forces are two. 
First, that instinctive love of the English people for a 
game which makes them pay money to go and look at 
games even when they cannot play themselves; and 
secondly the pecuniary and social advantages which 
politicians obtain by loyalty to their respective parties. 
Neither of these forces would by itself suffice, for the 
political issues are so complex that though the cruder 
minds might always be content to look upon politics as a 
game of football between two opposing teams, this sport 
would break down in practice if members of parliament 
were really free when they entered the House of Com- 
mons. They are not free. Each party by the very law 
of its being must devote its principal energies to main- 
taining itself, and therefore the one thing which it can- 
not tolerate is independence of party control. As a 
result the member who ventures to criticise his own 
side is gently, or roughly, squeezed out. It may be 
that the squeeze takes the gentle form of the promise 
of a post in the Government or in the Colonies, or a 
promise of some minor- post for an influential consti- 
tuent, or the promise of a title. If these baits fail, and 
quite a large number of members of the House of 
Commons refuse to be bribed by such methods, then 
other forms of pressure can be used. It is here that 
the Englishman’s love of a game for the sake of the 
game plays into the hands of political wirepullers. For 
if a member is troublesome to his party leaders, and re- 
fuses to be won over, a suggestion will be conveyed 
to the men who run the caucus in his constituency that 
he is not playing the game, and he will receive from 
them a more or less emphatic hint that his conduct is 
distasteful to the caucus. Unless he happens to have an 


exceptionally commanding personal position in the con- 
stituency the opposition of the party caucus will mean 
the loss of the seat. He will be looked upon by the 
average elector as a man “‘ off-side ’’ who is not wanted 
when the two teams are engaged in a trial of strength. 

No one indeed can understand the present working 
of our parliamentary institutions unless he realises that 
a member of parliament does not represent the whole 
body of his constituents but only represents the local 
caucus. That body is in turn a portion of the political 
machinery of the whole party. When the leaders of 
the party have adopted a programme, all the machinery 
which they control is set to work to impose it upon 
the party, and no politician who does not accept the 
whole programme, actively as well as passively, can 
hope to be returned to parliament. The necessary result 
is intermittent, if not continuous hypccrisy. Members 
of parliament, many of whom have very high political 
ideals, constantly find it necessary to advocate on 
public platforms proposals of which they entirely 
disapprove. Doubtless they justify their action by 
the argument that points cn which they differ 
from the party are matters of detail, and that they ought 
to give way on details for the sake of the greater unity 
of the whole. From the point of view of private con- 
science that is a plausible argument, but it does not 
in the least affect the larger question of public 
interest. What the country expects of its repre- 
sentatives is that they shall give their best thought to 
the consideration of all questions brought before parlia- 
ment. Instead of doing so they resign their political 
consciences to the party Whip. This is the main fact 
which the country does not yet fully grasp; nor does 
it discern the private influences which are brought to 
bear to secure party unanimity. It is not too much to 
say that if the nation as a whole knew what every mem- 
ber of parliament and most journalists know with regard 
to the working of the party system, that system could 
not last many months. From this point of view Messrs. 
Belloc and Chesterton have done good service by writ- 
ing the book which they have given to the public, and 
all people who are honestly anxious for the good govern- 
ment of their country may be recommended to read it 
attentively. For though many phrases may shock 
the reader, and though in parts the case is distinctly 
over-stated, yet in the main the book is only too pain- 
fully true. No man who knows the facts can deny that 
the party system is unreal: that it involves political 
hypocrisy: and that it also involves methods of in- 
fluencing votes which can only be characterised by the 
ugly epithet corrupt. 


THE CITY. 


XPANSION of the demand for investment 
securities has been the most important feature 
of the Stock Exchange during the week. The gilt-edged 
market was particularly strong, owing to the unmistak- 
able success of the Indian loan issue of £3,500,000, in 
which applicants received only 38 per cent. of their 
requirements. Consols, aided by continued purchases 
by the Government broker, maintained their slow but 
sure upward movement, and in nearly every department 
of the ** House ”’ there were evidences of quiet, insistent 
and discriminative demand for every grade of invest- 
ment. 

The advance in London General Omnibus stock 
continues. It has touched 125, as against a 
relatively recent low record of 15. There is not the 
slightest doubt that this movement has been overdone. 
Granting that the L.G.O. has a practical monopoly of 
omnibus traffic in London, and that there is a possibility 
of agreement with the underground railways for a revi- 
sion of fares; granting also that the Coronation festivi- 
ties will largely increase the receipts of the half-year, 
the price of 125 is quite unjustified. If the company 
had an assured dividend of, say, 7 per cent., backed by 
a strong reserve and a substantial fund for depreciation, 
the quotation would have good foundation ; but te com- 
pany has only recently paid off heavy arrears of prefer- 
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ence interest, and in present conditions the market has 
discounted the further improvement in the financial 
situation very freely indeed. The advance in the securi- 
ties of the Metropolitan, District, Central London, and 
City and South London lines, ranging from three to 
eight points during the last account, does not invite 
such stringent criticism, but in these cases also it may 
be urged that the rise has been much too rapid if 
judged in the searching light of dividend prospects. 
Coronation traffics will not be a permanent benefit, and 
no wholesale increase of fares is possible so long as 
the competition of cheap tramways is a factor. It is 
only by drastic reductions of working expenses that a 
sustained improvement in these stocks can be adequately 
explained, and sufficient proof of such a development 
has yet to be furnished. As for home rails generally, 
the lightening of contango rates and the favourable 
monetary outlook are encouraging features. They have 
already brought about a recovery in the ‘‘ heavy 
stocks which may be expected to make further headway. 
Canadian Pacifics continue in marked favour, having 
reached the figure of 225, at which they yield 
£4 8s. 1od., and they look strong enough at this level 
to invite purchases rather than short sales, although a 
good deal of profit-taking has been in progress. Some 
realisations in Grand Trunks also caused a little irregu- 
larity in the ordinaries and third prefs., but traffics 
are still good and the market shows no sign of weak- 
ness. The American section, in the absence of public 
dealing of any description, is being easily supported by 
the big financial interests. Intrinsic conditions count 
for little in such circumstances. The cabled reports that 
the market is stronger on account of the postponement 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions in the Trust cases are 
simply ridiculous, for no market ever derived benefit 
from uncertainty and suspense. The leading interests 
have guarded against heavy selling in the event of a 
decision against the Standard Oil Company by announc- 
ing that the company’s lawyers have made every pre- 
paration to carry out the Court’s most stringent require- 
ments. Whether prices will be advanced when the 
decisions ate handed down it is difficult to guess. _It 
rests entirely on the knees of the magnates. Mexican 
rails have recovered from the revolution scare, but the 
public is still rather shy. Argentine rails are attracting 
a little more attention. 

Though the clouds overhanging the mining markets 
have not yet entirely dispersed, the technical position 
in Kaffirs favours a recovery. The bull account has 
further diminished, and the bear commitments are 
larger. Already purchases by bargain-hunters and 
shorts have caused a slight reaction, but the Paris posi- 
tion still causes a little anxiety. The settlement on the 
Bourse at the end of the month may disclose further 
trouble, while in London two or three small firms have 
been helped over, and it may take some time for the 
weak holdings to find a home; but the people who are 
now taking cheap dividend-payers off the market are not 
likely to regret their purchases. Similar conditions 
prevail in Rhodesians with the exception that Paris has 
no serious interest in these descriptions. As regards 
the rubber share market there has been no important 
development this week. The auction sales next week 
should, however, excite a little more interest. The cata- 
logue will include a larger and more representative offer- 
ing than was submitted last time, and the result should 
therefore provide a clearer indication of the demand for 
the raw material. Mincing Lane expects higher prices. 
The question of rubber in Nyassaland has been much 
discussed. Sir J. D. Rees, in his speech at the British 
Central Africa Company’s meeting, showed what the 
general planting possibilities of the country are in 
cotton, tobacco, rubber and oil-producing crops. The 
Company is taking energetic advantage of its 
opportunities. 

In oil shares the feature has been the clever flotation 
and manipulation of the shares of the Oil Trust of 
Galicia. No sooner had the allotment letters been sent 
out, showing a large over-subscription, than the 
directors announced a big increase of capital to take over 
further properties, £30,000 of new £1 shares being 
placed in the market at £1 premium, with an option 


over £50,000 more at par. Criticism of the scheme 
has been choked by admiration of the manner in which 
it has been carried out in a dull market. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue Star LiFe. 


U SUALLY people judge a life office by the bonuses 

it has recently paid. The practice is not wholly 
wise. An office which for a long period has 
gratified its participating policyholders by the declara- 
tion of handsome bonuses is very likely to find itself 
compelled to retrench in its liberality, whereas some 
despised competitor whose bonuses have been con- 
spicuous by their insignificance may in reality be a 
sounder proposition. Just now the Star Life Assurance 
Society affords an interesting study. At several quin- 
quennial investigations increased bonuses were declared, 
and in 1894 reversionary additions were made to policies 
at the rate of 31s. per cent. per annum on sums assured 
and previous bonuses. Five years later the ‘‘ com- 
pound ’’ bonus was reduced to 15s. per cent., and on 
the last two occasions only 10s. per cent. could be paid. 

How these recent modest distributions have been re-. 
sented by the policyholders is shown by the sums paid 
as surrender values :—£ 44,127 in 1904, £49,476 in 
1905, £39,320 in 1906, £48,359 in 1907, £48,595 in 
1908, £54,824 in 1909, = £80,764 last year. One 
result of this discontent can be seen in the contraction 
of the premium income from £571,594 in 1903 to 
£506,176 in 1910, and it is by no means certain that 
the decline has now been stayed. When policyholders 
apply for surrender value in such numbers as the above 
amounts. indicate, it is evident that many of them have 
taken alarm, and alarm is unfortunately infectious. 
How many policies have been sacrificed since the last 
investigation is only known to the management, but 
the total must have been considerable, seeing that 
£135,588 was disbursed in this way during the last two 
vears. Between 1903 and 1908 the policies in force 
decreased in number from 56,776 to 53,679, and the total 
net sum assured from £-17,061,645 to 415,741,308, and 
one can almost state with confidence that the process of 
gradual contraction has continued. 

But is there any real cause for alarm, any advantage 
to be gained by surrendering long-held policies? Very 
seldom, indeed, does any benefit result from accepting a 
surrender value, however liberal that value may be. In 
no case does an office hand over to a policyholder the 
full amount reserved in respect of his policy, or policy 
and bonuses; it naturally expects to make a profit by 
the transaction, and invariably does so. In the particu- 
lar case of the Star Life the man who surrenders throws 
away an excellent chance, because lost ground is being 
rapidly recovered. Perhaps it is not clearly understood 
why the bonuses on three successive occasions were so 
contemptible ; the reasons, however, are evident enough. 
In the first place the average gross rate per cent. of 
interest earned, which had been £4 9s. 2d. in the 1879-83 
quinquennium, and then £4 7s. 5d. and £4 2s. 11d. 
during the two succeeding quinquenniums, declined to 
£3 158. gd. in the 1894-8 period, and to £3 10s. 1d. in 
the 1899-1903 period. As a consequence of this un- 
pleasant downward tendency, the valuation rate had to 
be lowered from 3} to 3 per cent., at which it now stands. 
Injudicious investments had also been made, and in 
1899, 1903, and 1908 substantial sums were written off 
the balance sheet values of certain assets which had 
become depreciated, surplus to an amount of nearly 
£575,000 in all being thus appropriated. 

To-day the position is very different. Throughout 
the 1904-8 quinquennium the average gross rate earned 
was £3 15S. 1d. per cent., a gradual improvement from 
£3 13s. 1d. per cent. in 1904 to £3 16s. 10d. per cent. 
in 1908 being secured; and subsequently there was a 
further recovery to £4 1s. 4d. per cent. in 1909 and 
44 3S. 6d. per cent. last year. Since the new term 
began the net rate, after deducting income tax, has been 
£43 16s. 1d. and £3 19s. per cent., so that at the pre- 
sent moment the margin of unvalued interest is scarcely 
less than one per cent., and represents about £65,000 
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per annum in the form of surplus. Sound foundations 
have also been reached in the case of the investments, 
a revaluation made on December 31 last having shown 
that the market values of the Stock Exchange securities 
held exceeded in the aggregate those stated in the 
balance sheet. A moderate expense ratio has also been 
attained. Last year the new premiums yielded £30,067 
(5.94 per cent. of the total premium), but all expenses 
in connexion with the life business, both at home and 
abroad, were covered by a sum of £74,021, being 14.55 
per cent. of the same premiums. As sound conditions 
equally exist in regard to mortality, the Star Life ought 
to do well for its members in future years, all the sources 
ra surplus being now active and contributing to the 
und. 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


“[ BREE centuries ago the translation of the Bible 

known to us all as the ‘‘ Authorised Version ”’ 
was given to the English people. The year of its 
appearance (1611) is beyond dispute, but the exact date 
is unknown; that is why this commemoration is being 
observed in different countries in different months: in 
Canada, in February ; in Great Britain, on 26 April; in 
the United States, in April. It is possibly not without 
significance that no man knows the day or month of this 
Bible’s birth; ‘‘ the silence with which the Version that 
was to be the inheritance of the English people for at 
least two centuries and a half was ushered into the 
world ’’ is very striking, as striking perhaps as the 
majestic silence ’’ in which the Jewish temple was 
builded. But such is history; there is seldom any un- 
certainty as to the date of a battle or a bloody revolu- 
tion : *‘ horas non numero nisi serenas ”’ is the last thing 
that can be said of the ordinary annalist. 

But, whenever it appeared, it came as the fruit of 
centuries of desire, expectation, and preparation. Not- 
withstanding the disfavour with which the unreformed 
Church has ever regarded the indiscriminate circulation 
of the Scriptures—the Council of Toulouse forbade it in 
1229, and Pius 1V. proclaimed that it does more harm 
than good—she had no aversion from translations as 
such ; how could she when her own cherished and au- 
thoritative Vulgate is one? So English ecclesiasts at an 
early date essayed to give their countrymen a Bible 
which they could understand; Aldhelm, for example, 
translated the Psalter in Cent. vii., and Bede is said to 
have spent the last moments of his life in completing the 
Anglo-Saxon version of S. John’s Gospel. And not only 
ecclesiastics. King Alfred was a translator in his day, 
and he expressed the wish that ‘‘ all the freeborn youth 
of his kingdom should be able to read the English 
Scriptures ’’, and the MSS. in the British Museum (the 
Durham Book, e.g.), the Bodleian, etc., reveal to us that 
frequent efforts were made in this direction; all these 
versions, of course, were made from the Vulgate. So, 
too, was Wycliffe’s (the rendering of the Old Testament, 
so far as it goes, was the work of Nicholas of Hereford), 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, undertaken 
that *‘ pore Christen men may some deal know the text 
of the Gospel ’’—and for their edification it was fur- 
nished with a commentary. Wycliffe was not unaware 
of its imperfections ; he tells us, speaking of the Psalter, 
that ‘‘ the texte of our bokis discordeth much from the 
Ebreu ’’; he also complained of the corrupt text of the 
comune Latyne Bibles ’’. But what was he to do? 
The scholarship of that age allowed nothing better ; 
moveover, the friars, who dominated Oxford, protested 
that the study of Hebrew would make men Jews, as that 
of Greek would leave them Pagans. It shows the wide 
circulation which this Version attained, that, in spite of 
Archbishop Arundel’s efforts for its destruction, 150 
MSS. thereof are still in existence. By the time of 
Henry VIII., however, its language was already becom- 
ing obsolete, whilst the yearning for an English Bible 
was every year growing stronger. It was then that 
Tyndale (who has been called ‘‘ the true hero of the 
English Reformation ’’) appeared on the scene, fired with 
the idea of making ‘“‘ a boy that driveth the plough ’’ to 
know more of Scripture than the priests did ; he devoted 


his life to the work, and it cost him his life; betrayed 
by a false friend, he was beheaded at Vilvoorde, in 
Belgium, and his body was burned: this was for the 
crime of having given the English the Word of God in 
their mother tongue. His version, printed first at 
Cologne, and subsequently at Worms, encountered 
much opposition both from king and prelates. His 
dying prayer, before the stroke fell, was ‘‘ Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes’’. His English text was, 
unfortunately, supplemented by notes, often of a polemi- 
cal character, and this no doubt helped to prejudice the 
authorities, both in Church and State, against it. He 
had hoped, at first, to gain the favour of Tunstal, Bishop 


of London, for the work, but he was not long in discover-- 


ing ‘‘ not only that there was no room in my Lord of 
London’s palace for translating the New Testament, but 
also that there was no place to do it in all England ’’. 


It is but an instalment—only a few books of the Ol¢” 


Testament were done into English, but it was extremely 
well done, and it is the true parent of the Authorized 
Version. It was accused at the time of ‘‘ corrupting the: 
text after Luther’s counsel ’’, but never was a translation 
made with more transparent honesty ; he could call God’ 
to witness that ‘‘ I never altered one syllable of God’s 
Word against my conscience, nor would this day if all’ 
that is in the world might be given me’’. Nor is that 
its only merit—‘‘ the exquisite grace and simplicity 
which have endeared the A.V. to men of the most 
opposite tempers and contrasted opinions—to J. H. 
Newman and J. A. Froude—is due mainly to his clear-- 
sighted truthfulness ’’ ; it is owing to him, too, that our 
later Versions have been popular and not scholastic. It 
remained, however, for Coverdale to give us our first 
complete Bible in the vernacular. Rogers, who carried’ 
on Tyndale’s work, only got as far as Isaiah. Cover-- 
dale was no great scholar ; he confesses that his render-- 
ing is based on ‘‘ the Douche (German) and the Latyn”’, 
but he had one great merit : he was a master of English: 
prose, and of rhythmical and sonorous expression, as. 
may, indeed, be gathered from the Prayer Book Version 
of the Psalter which follows his translation. But his 
work could not be accepted for long; it was too in- 
accurate (he himself indicated by a pointer “* the darck 
places of ye texte ”’), and it only held the field till 1568,. 
though it was ‘‘ authorized to be read and frequented in: 
every Church in the Kingdom”’; it was practically 
superseded in 1560 by the Genevan translation, the work 
of English refugees at that place. This was finally 
printed in England and in Roman type (all the rest had 
been in black letter), and for some sixty years was very 
popular, especially with the Puritans; nor did the- 
‘* Bishops’ Bible ”, which appeared in 1572, a careful 
and scholarly production, avail to dislodge it : for one 
thing, it was too large and expensive. And the very 
existence of competing Versions side by side, or one in 
the church and another in the home, confirmed the desire: 
for a new translation and one that should have some 
finality about it. Accordingly at the Hampton Court 
Conference (1604) the Puritan Reynolds raised the ques- 
tion. The bishops, who had their own Version, regarded 
the idea of another revision with some disfavour, but it 
caught the fancy of the King : that latter-day Solomon 
may have foreseen that it would be the great distinction 
of his reign. So he very promptly appointed himself 
director of the undertaking, and issued his instructions 
to the three companies—fifty-four scholars all told, one 
at Oxford, another at Cambridge, the third at West-. 
minster—who for the next three years toiled at this 


sacred task, of which the Version we are now com-- 


memorating was the fruit. A few words as to its more 
conspicuous merits. 

1. It was a Bible without a bias. It was the work of 
no party, nor was it at all polemical. It had neither 
notes nor a commentary. It only aimed at placing an 
honest and correct rendering of the original Greek and 
Hebrew in the hands of the English reader. 

2. It is ‘‘ a well of English undefiled”. It preserves 
tongue which Shakespeare spoke ’’. Coming to 


us, as it virtually does, from ‘‘ the spacious times of - 
great Elizabeth ’’, it gives us our mother tongue at its- 


best period. 
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3. It is free from scholastic expressions, from ‘‘ ink- 
‘horn ”’ phraseology, such as often disfigures the Rheims 
and Douay Versions (1582 and 1609), which, moreover, 
were still based on the Vulgate. Its only blemish, apart 
from the inaccuracies inevitable at that period, is the too 
adulatory dedication to the King, and that is no part of 
the text. And it has a euphoniousness which is un- 
‘happily wanting in our recent Revised Version. Of that 


** Chime of rolling rivers 
Through the forest of the Psalms ”’, 


of which Archbishop Alexander speaks, some echoes 
may be heard all through the volume. 

And who can wonder, therefore, that it lives still in 
‘the affections of our people, or that it has helped to 
mould their speech, to shape their characters, and make 
them what they are? There are far higher reasons, of 
course, than those just alleged for cherishing it; to 
-how many has it been “‘ as life from the dead ”’, as the 
message of their Maker to their souls, as a revelation 
of His will concerning them. Or who can blame us that 
we, who owe it so much, are unwilling to let the ter- 
-centenary of its birth pass unobserved ? 


MEMORIES OF A CATHEDRAL. 
By Fitson Youne. 


III. 


“WV aT actually did we learn, sitting up there amid 
the dust and the rare sunbeams and the many 
echoes? It depended very much on ourselves. Look- 
ing back at it, I do not remember any of us being actually 
and deliberately taught anything ; and, I repeat, I think 
it is hardly possible to teach any art except by example. 
‘We were led to the water and given free access to it; 
“no attempt was made to force ‘us to drink, and each of 
us imbibed and, according to his capacity, took away 
something different. Some of us became great execu- 
tant players, and departed to distant parts of the gloke 
to astonish the natives with organ recitals; others im- 
‘bibed a love of architecture—in fact I think we all learnt 
.a little about that ; others became learned pundits, and 
wore hoods, and wrote themselves ‘‘ Doctor ’’, and went 
‘forth to bear that drab banner onward in their own 
‘spheres of work ; and others acquired, what was perhaps 
‘the most precious secret of that place, a pure style in 
-organ playing, the style of our master and of his master 
before him; a style which is unfortunately carried on 
‘only by direct tradition. The pupils of my master, and 
‘of some of his rare contemporaries, have it, provided 
“they have not wantonly overlaid it with garish decora- 
tions of their own; but I doubt whether it outlives that 
generation ; I doubt whether any of their pupils have 
it. What it is I shall presently try to define; but it 
‘is almost hopeless to render a thing like this in words 
-when it was only learned by days and months and years 
-of association with its exponent. And we learned other 
things besides organ playing. If we did not learn piety 
in the modern sense of the word we learned it in its 
ancient sense ; we learned reverence, and the willingness 
‘to-recognise and worship greatness when we found it— 
a thing by no means sufficiently taught to students of 
any art in this country ; who too often, instead of trying 
to raise themselves to the levél of greatness when they 
see it, try to pull down greatness to their own level, and 
explain it away by théir own small experience. And 
we learned about literature, and cooking, and old 
‘furniture, and ritual. 
For my own part I acquired in those days a curious 
sense of the detachment of the cathedral and its music 
‘from the rest of the world. Both were my life; and 
sitting there so long, morning and afternoon, my ear got 
tuned to a certain austerity, and I learned to love the old 
church music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
the music of Tye, Tallis, Farrant, Bull, Lawes, Byrd, 
Gibbons, Child, Humphrey, Purcell, and Blow. The 
eighteenth century, with perhaps the exception of Boyce 
and Kelway, never so much appealed to me; and it was 
not much to be wondered at that modern church music 
tbegan and ended for me with the Wesley family. But 


even while I loved all these composers, and delighted to 
hear their music floating up to me out of the carved 
choir-stalls, I knew well all the time that it was music 
the love of which I could not communicate to anyone 
else who had not like me passed some time in this ancient 
atmosphere, in the theatre for which it was designed. 

Modern music did not in any form invade our organ 
loft; we had, I think quite properly, to seek that else- 
where, with the result that our lives were agreeably shot 
with all kinds of varied colours in music. From writing 
our own double counterpoint at the College of Music we 
would attend an orchestral rehearsal under Richter of, 
say, Strauss’s latest symphonic poem; and from there 
would hurry to the Cathedral to play Kelway in B minor. 
And after that one would perhaps accompany the great 
man across the high seas of the city, through the busy 
secular traffic of full afternoon tide to the Town Hall, 
there to sit surrounded by the glowing frescoes of Ford 
Madox Brown, and smoke a meditative pipe while he 
practised on the lovely Cavaillé-Coll organ some 
great classic of Bach, or one of the rare masterpieces 
of Liszt. For the eccentric, snuff-taking, eighteenth- 
century master of the organ loft, and sober inventor of 
diatonic sequences there, became quite another person 
in the concert-room. With the penny snuff-box, left 
reposing under the double diapason, were laid aside the 
austerity and conservatism of the cathedral player ; and 
in his place there appeared an extremely modern solo 
performer, with parcels of the very latest music on his 
table, who practised by the hour on a dumb clavier to 
keep his fingers up to the standards of modern technique, 
and who could import clarity and simplicity into com- 
positions which in the hands of other players became 
too often a distressing scream and jumble of sound. 
I think that, with the possible exception of Widor’s 
symphonies which are inferior to it in musical value, 
the extreme limit of possibility in organ playing has 
been reached in the Organ Fantasia of Liszt on 
the chorale ‘‘ Ad nos ad salutarem’’ which too many 
organists dare, but which hardly any of them accom- 
plish. He is one of the few whom I have ever heard 
attempt it, and the only one whom I have ever heard 
achieve it with ease and mastery. 

And while we talked, and dusk and darkness 
gathered in the hall, and only the little bunch of lights 
glowed on us above the console, we would talk of 
music or of people—-always on these two topics, people 
and music, music and people—and chiefly of people 
who made music and of music that suggested people. 
In earlier days than this, Ford Madox Brown when 
at work on his frescoes used to be his companion 
where I now sat; and sometimes in the dusk he 
used to have weird ideas and look into the surround- 
ing shadows, and tell me how often when he was playing 
alone he had the sense that Madox Brown had come 
back and was somewhere near him. . . . It was an odd, 
weird atmosphere; and if I were to revisit that place 
after any lapse of time it would be solely and definitei, 
associated with the personalities of those two artists. 

Sometimes the days were very severe and, to youth 
hardly yet finished growing, inadequately supported by 
material nourishment. On a Saturday, for example, 
there would probably be one’s own private practice in 
the morning, the Cathedral service at eleven, choir re- 
hearsal at twelve which might last an hour, a dive into 
some German restaurant for a meal, a walk to some 
curiosity shop or other where the old print or piece of 
furniture was to be examined, the return to the Cathe- 
dral at half-past three, and adjournment from there to 
the Town Hall; the remainder of the afternoon till about 
six o'clock being Spent in practice on his part and listen- 
ing and smoking on mine; from six to seven conversa- 
tion and smoking in his room, from seven to a quarter 
past eight organ recital in the Town Hall, and at last, 
famished and exhausted, home to his house for supper. 
But, as I said, the interval between lunch and this late 
supper was often, from my point of view, inadequately 
spanned. With someone upon whom you are at once 
on the terms of reverence, a kind of laughing awe, and 
affectionate intimacy, relations are bound to be complex, 
because you may be summoned to adopt any one of these 
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attitudes at any moment. He used to think that I was 
given to general extravagance and over-fastidiousness 
in the matter of what I ate and drank and smoked ; and 
he used to take a delight on our way from the Cathedral 
to the Town Hall in suddenly turning into some par- 
ticularly low and vile tea-shop and either administering 
there and then the nauseous corrective of a halfpenny 
cup of tea and a halfpenny bun (which I was obliged 
to take, knowing that I should get nothing else till 
ten o'clock); or, worse still, purchase a particularly 
hateful pennyworth of bread and butter which was car- 
ried away in a paper bag and consumed, but divided 
by him with strict impartiality between us, together 
with some nasty cocoa which we used to concoct with 
condensed milk over the fire in his room. No person 
has ever taken a greater toll of my affection than was 
taken on these occasions; but I was positively afraid 
to criticise or object, from a kind of glorious artistic 
shame which bade me realise that what was good enough 
for him was surely good enough for me. He used to 
try me further (because he himself had a catholic 
although discriminating taste in tobacco) by buying me 
rank penny cigars and insisting on my giving my opinion 
of them; and afterwards, after supper in the evening 
perhaps, by giving me a really fine Cabafia and telling 
me that it had cost a halfpenny. . . . But there was 
nothing that he could do to any of us, no task or trouble 
that he could impose upon us, for which we had not 
forgiven him by the time his fingers had been ten 
seconds on the keys. 


A\ NOTE ON THE SALTING COLLECTION. 
By SeLwyn IMAGE. 


N Wednesday last, at the invitation of the Board of 
Education, an immense company of guests flocked 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
to the opening of the five new rooms set apart for the 
exhibition of the Salting Bequest, which came _ into 
possession of the nation under Mr. George Salting’s 
will some fifteen months ago. The collection is so 
varied and so vast, that no one notice, and no one man, 
could possibly do it even bare justice. In the table of 
contents prefixed to the admirable illustrated catalogue, 
sold at the museum for the modest price of fourpence, I 
notice some forty different classes of exhibits are speci- 
fied; and to deal properly, almost I had said to deal 
decently, with any one of these needs the knowledge of 
an expert. 

The entire collection, as Mr. Salting not unnaturally 
stipulated in his will, is kept together. The authorities 
must have had a long, hard task before them in process 
of arranging it. We owe them abounding thanks for 
the way in which they have accomplished their task : it 
is admirable ; if I may say so without impertinence, the 
thing could not be better done. Yes, just one little thing 
could be better. If some time or another, gradually 
perhaps, the heavy black cases might be replaced by 
lighter metal ones, what an improvement in the general 
appearance of the rooms would be brought about! 
Those heavy black cases are ugly, and they obtrude 
themselves, they are not worthy of the place or its con- 
tents. Let us hope they may disappear ; and then the 
most captious fault-finder will be silenced. 

Mr. Salting was not only a collector of catholic taste, 
but a collector of great knowledge, and, what is even 
more important, of fine instinct. The result is, that 
this immense collection of his is not merely, as I have 
said, of amazing variety, but in each department 
of it, as the experts assure us, the works are of their 
kind, almost without reserve, quite first-rate. He bought 
with exceeding care and deliberation : he bought only 
what he knew to be good, and because he liked it, not 
because somebody told him he ought to have this or 
that. In a word, he was a collector of genius ; and the 
country is now the fortunate possessor of the fruits of 
his genius, of a gallery of artistic works unsurpassable 
in their excellence, and of a value incalculable. Those 
of us who from one reason or another have few oppor- 


tunities, or none, of journeying hither and thither over 
the world seeking out the treasures of its art, may con- 
sole ourselves happily enough for many a day here at 
home. For here are such treasures gathered together 
from all parts, and admirably displayed, waiting for us at 
our door, so to say, to go in, whenever we will, to enjoy 
them, and to learn from them for our own wort. 

It is probable that few sections of the collection will 
aitract more general attention than that of the Miniature 
Portraits. These, the catalogue teils us, ‘ are chiefly 
by British artisis or foreigners working in England ”’, 
and assuredly they are exquisite examples of this ex- 
quisite art. One may notice, too, in passing that 
among the Ivory Carvings exhibited one of the finest, 
I confess to thinking it myself from a somewhat 
hasty glance the most dignified and impressive of 
all, is of English workmanship. It is a diptych repre- 
senting on one side the Virgin and Child, on the other 
our Blessed Lord. I am not in the last surprised to 
find that this beautiful ivory is attributed to an English 
artist, it has certainly the fine characteristics of English 
medieval work, characteristics of ‘* simplicity and 
dignity *’, to quote from the catalogue, not surpassed 
anywhere at any time. It is a curious thing how so 
many people, English people, hold a comparatively low 
view of their native art, and neglect it. They seem to 
have ever before them, in artistic concerns, Mr. Yorick’s 
famous saving, “ They order this matter better in 
France *’—or in Italy, or in Spain, or in Germany, as 
the case may be. Amazing obsession! <A serious studv 
of our art through the past centuries might show us, that 
in these things we can manage our own matters ad- 
mirably well, when we are true to our native genius and 
traditions. But this is touching upon something hardly 
germane to a note on the Salting Bequest, and I must 
refrain. Only the sight of this impressive ivory, of 
some of these exquisite miniatures, has raised the 
thought in my mind, as I write, irresistibly. 


RICHTER AND OTHERS. 
By Joun F. 


ICHTER makes his farewell appearance on the 
concert platform on 10 April. It would be foolish 
to say he will be missed by the London concert-going 
public as he would have been had he retired twenty or 
even fifteen vears ago. For several years Manchester 
has been his headquarters, and he has come to London 
only as a visitor to direct some of the Symphony 
Orchestra's concerts. But those of us who in bygone 
days used to hunger and thirst after orchestral music 
and long in vain for it will always remember with grati- 
tude that for a brief period once a year he used to 
assuage our pangs. His undertaking required more 
courage than it would in these great days. The musical 
public was a very tiny one; and Wagner was anything 
but a draw. Indeed, Wagner was regarded ‘* with sus- 
picion *’ by the academic potentates and with open 
hostility by the critics of several influential news- 
papers; and to be famous in Germany as a Wagner 
conductor, and a pupil of Wagner as well, was not a 
recommendation—readers of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ 
will remember that it was not even a recommendation 
to mercy. But Richter gradually conquered ; his foes 
found it wisdom to keep their opinions, if they had 
any, to themselves ; he educated us all; and the concerts 
of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, and of the Symphony 
and New Symphony Orchestras, were made possible by 
his labours. It is to be hoped that on 10 April Queen’s 
Hall will be packed from floor to ceiling. } 
It is not my intention to-day to discuss Richter in 
detail. I have written many, many columns about his 
conducting; and eighteen months ago a colleague 
summed him up admirably in this Review. It 
need only be said that as an all-round man 
he stands easily first amongst the many con- 
ductors with whom we are now familiar. His 
versatility and eternal youthfulness are marvellous. 
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‘THE HE STORY OF CECILIA. 


By KATHERINE TYNAN, Author of ‘“ Her Mcther’s 
Daughter,” &e. 


Freeman's Journal.—‘ This story is superbly constructed. It is safe 
to say that anyone who begins it will not put it aside unfinished, for the 
interest of the reader is gripped irresistibly, irrevocably at the very start.” 


‘THE “WINE-DRINKER,” 
and other Stories. By W. J. BATCHELDER. With 


a Frontispiece. 
Scotsman.—“ The stories are admirable in their rendering of a racy 
English dialect. . +» They make up a book which will please anyone 
who enjoys a story of life.” 


READY MARCH 30. 


THE CASE OF LETITIA. 

By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 
*.* A story of a girl's careless love followed by cruel disillusion ; there- 
afer the struggle to recover the true love which has always assisted her 
gathers in intensity, until it culminates in the inevitable choice between 
child and lover. 


ON MARCH 30. 
BRAZENHEAD THE GREAT. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of * The Forest 


Lovers,” ‘** Fond Adventures,” &c. 
*.* The essence of the book consists of episodes from the career of 
a ign and boastful swashbuckler, as he goes through the days of 
romance, conquering and to conquer. 


8vo. 5s, 


SONGS OF THE ROAD. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Morning Post.— Reciters in search of ringing lines, sound sentiment, 
hearty humour, will find here the quickest way to reach the heart of a 
popular audience . - the creator of Sherlock Holmes is able to 
construct vivid and verse.” 


Crown 


THE BELMONT BOOK. 
By ‘* VADOS.” 
With a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


*,* Life in Normandy and among Norman peasants, as seen through a 
pair of kindly and penetrating English eyes. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Small Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


THE INCAS OF PERU. 
By SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.G.B., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘* The Story of Majorca and’ Minorca,” &c. 


The Outlook.—‘‘ A book that stirs the imagination deeply . . . what 
is continually present to the mind is the vast tragedy of civilization, tich, 
aniseed and careless of _— swept away into impotent barbarism.” 


READY M. ARCH 30. Large Post 8vo. ; 3s. 6d on. 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOWMENT. 


By the Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of 
Manchester, Author of **‘ The Gospel in a Great City,” 
‘©The Hope of Immortality,” &c. 


LONDON: 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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Revolutionary Ireland and its 


Settlement. By The Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra 
Coliege, Dublin. With an introduction by the Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. ros. net. , 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 


Magic and Religion. J. G. FRAZER, 
; —* LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition, 
vO. 
Part I.—THE MAGIC ART and THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 
2 vols, 20s. net. 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant Political Agent 


in Manipur and Superintendent of the State. With 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khediviay 
Training College, Cairo, With Illustrations and Map, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and 
the Principles and Method of its employment. By 
Colonel H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) 
Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [7uesday. 


The Mediaeval Mind: A History 
of the Development of Thought 


and Emotion in the Middle Ages. 
By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘ The 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
2Is. net. 


Creative Evolution, By HENRI BERG. 
SON, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 
College de France. Authorised Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s, net. 


War Rights on Land. J. ™. 
SPAIGHT, LL.D., and Double Senior Moderator, 
Dublin University (Trinity). With a Preface by 
FRANCIS D, ACLAND. $8vo. 12s, net. 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Unknown God. By B. L. PUTNAM 


WEALE, Author of ‘*The Human Cobweb,” ‘* The 


Forbidden Boundary,” &c, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Zuesday. 


The story of a young and enthusiastic missionary in the 
interior of China—his difficulties, his disillusionment, and 
his ultimate recovery of a foothold for the continuance of 
his work—with many incidents of an exciting character. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 


Svo. 6s, 


*,* Nina is aod daughter of a pretty French singer. left 

an at her birth, who-is brought up by.a kindly 

Scottish spinster, with the help of a grim ol ‘Highland 
maid. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 


HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Times.—‘ We have found a ,, Singular charm in the quiet, 
well-bred sey of her narrative.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, 


LTD. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 


NOVEL 


s* By the Street of To-day, Man goes to the House of To-morrow.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. NOW READY. 


A COMPLETE WORK ON SPAIN. 


SPAIN. By A. F. CALVERT. 


2 vols. Royal Fcap. 4to, £2 2s, net, with 1,700 Illustrations. 

**The letterpress is illuminating, full of excellent descriptions, 
written in a straightforward, unaffected style, and it conveys an 
immense amount of information in a clear and delightful way. . . . 
As for the invaluable collection of photographs, it is by far the best 
and most complete ever published.” —Dazly Mail. 


CHESTERTON ON DICKENS. 


APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE 
NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


** Mr. Chesterton has many fine and novel things to tell us about 
Mrs. Skewton and Mrs. Nickleby, about Micawber and Dorrit, about 
Pip and Joe Gargery and Trabbs’ boy, about Pecksniff and Mrs. 
Gamp, about all the wonderful immortals who live in the pages of 
Dickens, and in every case some point is brought to light that no one 
has thought of before, some obvious and patent fact that in some 
mysterious way has been overlooked.” —Ous/ook. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


The Eleven New Volumes just added bring the total 
number up to 511, 
Send to address below for complete 64 pp. descriptive list. 


“WHAT SONG THE SIRENS SANG.” 


SIREN LAND, Norman 


With numerous illustrations from Original Sources. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

“*Much classical learning of a rather unusual order, much love of 
God’s good air, and of the elemental things of life, much writing that 
is beautiful and simple . . . much gentle humour and _half- 
mocking Paganisms . . . these go to make up a charm that, 
for a reader who can unreservedly abandon himself, will be potent 
enough.”—L£vening Standard. 


THE SERIES FOR EASTER TRAVEL. 
THE MEDIAZAYVAL 


TOWN SERIES. 


28 Volumes are Now Ready in the series and 
include :— 


Rome, Paris, Florence, 
Brussels, Bruges, Seville, 
Venice, Siena, Padua, 


&c., 


Send for complete list of the series to: 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
24 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


Told in her correspondence with numerous friends, with @ 
Memoir by JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father), 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“Nobody who reads this volume can doubt that her memory will remaiu 
possession with all who knew her, with all who came under the influence of ‘that 
gracious charm that made captive many hearts and never lost a friend.’ ” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

“Is indeed a delightful revelation of a fascinating and wonderfully complex 
personality ; a rich, gifted, sensitive, and valiant nature; a soul and toate alike 
of the finest temper. - The letters are full of bright touches, of shrewd obser 
vation, of kindly personal references, and of witty epigrammatic phrases.” 


—The Standard. 
SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. 
By T. GIBSON BOWLES. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


“A penetrating and convincing analysis of what is involved in the phrase 
*Command of the Sea.’""—Sfectator. 


**Much shrewd criticism will be found in Mr. Bowles’ book.” 
—The Morning Post, 


NEW VOLUME IN 
Mr. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL, Author of ‘* How to Listen to 
Music,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 5S. net. 

This new volume in the music lover's library is a graphic and accurate account 
of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument, and of the composers and 
players who have been especially identified with that instrument from the beginning 
until our own day. 


THE RECLUSE OF RILL. 


By R. W. WRIGHT-IILENDERSON, Author of John 
Goodchild.” 6s. 

The hero of this novel is a man of reserved and introspective habit of mind, 
condemned partly by circumstance and partly by his own unselfishness of character 
to an idle and solitary existence. The story deals with his sudden seduction from 
such a life, with his misfortunes in both love and speculation, and with his troubles, 
fears, and torments of mind when he is striving to repair what he believes to have 
been a crime. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MARTIN SECKER’S NOVELS 


The Best Reviewed Fiction of the Season. 


-Widdershins OLIVER ONIONS 


| Second Impression. 
‘Widdershins 


** From Ghaisties, Ghoulies, and long-leggity Beasties, and 
things that go Bump in the Night,—Good Lord, Deliver us.” 

Observer.—‘‘ The shipmaster who met and conversed with his own 
descendant on the seas with hundreds of years between might have been 
conceived by Kipling. On the other hand, there is a study of 
insanity that recalls Poe's wild imaginations. But the first and last tales 
of ‘Widdershins’ have an individuality all their own, especially ‘The 
Beckoning Fair One,’ which has a fascination and horror not easily fer- 
gotten, partly due to the fantastic conception, but more ‘to the artistic 
working out. Mr. Onions is to be congratulated on his skill in touch- 
ing the nerve that vibrates to unearthly horror ard fearful delight.” 


Impatient Griselda. A Comedy in 


Impatient Criselda Resolved Discords 
Author of ‘* Syrinx.” LAURENCE NORTH 


Times.—‘‘ No one, we think, can fail to enjoy ‘ Impatient Griselda.’ " 
World.—* Griselda herself isa charming creation.” 
Graphic.—‘‘ An excellent study of modern temperaments and a most 


entertaining book.” 
Chronicle.—‘* Her comedy of love and revolt is a slice out of London 


life to-day, adroitly carved and served with a piquant relish. It will suit 
many tastes.” 


A Wilderness of Monkeys Just Published 
A Wilderness of Monkeys ereverick niven 


Telegrath.—* An exceedingly interesting and indeed remarkable book.” 


The Passionate Elopement — 


Impression. 
The Passionate Elopement 
yoy ic COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ An attempt, and a most successful one, to re 
produce the life at an inland Spa in the days of hoops, an chairs, 
powder, patches, and quadrille. The reproduction is perfect ; at the very 
first paragraph we feel transported a century-and-a-half back into its 
past. . . . It is seldom indeed that we read a first novel that is so 
excellent. . . . Those who like good writing and a faithful ina nee of 
the England of Sheridan’s day will find ‘The Passionate Elopement 
much to their taste.” 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, Price Six Shillings. 
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POPULAR FLOWER BOOKS. 


“Popular Garden Flowers.” By Walter P. Wright. 
With’ 6 Illustrations in Colour, and 48 in Black 


and White. London: Grant Richards. 1911. 
6s. net. 
“ Annual and Biennial Garden Plants.” By A. E. Speer. 
_ With Illustrations by the Author. {| London : 
Murray. 1911. 7s.6d. net. 
“The Beginner’s Book of Gardening.” Handbooks 
of Practical Gardening. By Harry Roberts. 


London: Lane. 1911. 2s. 6d.:net. 


“Flowers of the Field.” By Rev. C.A. Johns. 33rd 
edition, entirely Revised by G.S.Boulger. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1911. 7s. 6d. 


“Wild Flowers as they Grow.” Photographed in 
Colour direct from Nature. By H. Essenhigh Corke, 
with Descriptive Text by G. Clarke Nuttall. 
London: Cassell. 1911. 5s. net. 


“Barr's Hardy Perennials; Alpines, Carnations, Hardy 
Climbers, and Ornamental Shrubs.” 1911. 


“Kelway’s Manual.” 1910-11. 


ey HE spring season now yearly brings a succession of 

gardening books as well as buds and blossoms, 
and in some ways there is as much likeness among them 
as between last year’s snowdrops and the blooms which 
peeped out this January, only without the freshness 
which the recurrent wonder of returning life brings with 
it. One is apt to grow tired of the ‘‘ herbaceous 
border ’’, the ‘‘ rose garden ’’ and “‘ lily groups ”’, 
which have become familiar pictures in countless gar- 
dening books. The same flowers, the same themes, are 
treated of again and again, like a melody with varia- 
tions. But many gardening amateurs of to-day have 
but lately embarked on that sea of delight, and are ready 
to catch at any book likely to help them over the first and 
most difficult period of many failures. Most of the books 
this season are evidently written for the amateur 
enthusiast, and for them there is much that should be 
welcome. ‘‘ Popular Garden Flowers’? is a series of 
chapters on the most showy among hardy border plants 
arranged in alphabetical order, with illustrations in 
black and white from photographs, and a few typical 
garden scenes from water-colours. Mr. Walter P. 
Wright has already given two useful books to the public, 
‘* The Perfect Garden’’ and ‘‘ The Garden Week by 
Week’’, and the present volume ‘‘ completes 
the trilogy’’. Under every heading ‘“‘ Asters”’, 
‘* Begonias ’’, ‘‘ Carnations ’’, and so on, the types and 
the best varieties are given with short cultural direc- 
tions, together with something of the folklore and 
history of the family. There is much sound information 
about every flower in a compact and easily assimilated 
form. Even although the story has been told before 
this class of book has constantly to be brought: up to 
date to keep pace with new favourites which supersede 
the old. It is curious to compare the ‘ popular ”’ 
flowers of to-day with those which earned that title 
seventy or eighty years ago. The dahlia, for which the 
author almost offers an apology, would then have held 
a foremost place. He laments the want of history in 
connexion with this plant, and in giving the little it pos- 
sesses omits the chief point, namely, that it had te be 
re-introduced from Spain by Lady Holland in 1804, and 
therefore it cannot be said to have ‘‘ been grown in 
British gardens since 1789’. ‘‘ Annual and Biennial 
Garden Plants ’’, by A. E. Speer, is a book which will 
be useful to many who wish for bright annuals and have 
hitherto had recourse to the well-got-up seedsmen’s 
catalogues for their information. It contains a concise 
explanatory introduction, and a full alphabetical list of 


plants which are either true annuals or biennials, or 
which have to be treated as such in this country. So 
much has been written about perennials of late years that - 
these more frail beauties, which can be reproduced by 
seed only, are apt to be neglected, so such a book for re- 
ference was needed. To the unlearned even the pretty 
spring catalogues are a source of confusion, as some 
give either the Latin or the English names only. I have 
met the anxious amateur, for instance, longing to grow 
the “* Swan-River Daisy ”’ and failing to recognise it 
under the name of ‘‘ Brachycome’’. The present hand- 
list would be invaluable in such trying circumstances. 
There seem few omissions, but the newest of annuals, 
and one likely to be a favourite especially in hot, dry 
situations, as the ‘‘ Namaqualand Daisy’’ is only 
tabulated as ‘‘ Dimorphotheca aurantiaca’’. There 
are good illustrations in monochrome and colour. 

*“* The Beginner’s Book of Gardening ”’ will not take 
the beginner very far; one can only hope that having 
digested this volume, which is truthful and practical as 
far as it goes, he will specialise. The chapter on rock 
and alpine plants, two and a half pages in length, 
cannot be said to exhaust the subject, although its hints 
and warnings are much to the point; but it seems 
curious that the ‘‘ short list of a few of the more 
valuable rock plants with which the beginner may 
experiment ’’ should contain a dozen genera commenc- 
ing with the letter A, while such obvious rock plants 
as the campanula, dianthus, saxifrage, or thyme have 
no place. Surely this is an oversight ? 

Two of the works on flowers just published deal with 
wild species. One of these, the thirty-third edition of 
the well-known ‘‘ Flowers of the Field ’’, requires but 
few words to recommend it. The first edition of this 
excellent work by the Rev. C. A. Johns appeared in 
1853, and it has been constantly added to and improved 
ever since, and every successive generation of plant- 
collectors has had reason to be grateful to this, the 
most handy and simple among the complete guides to 
British flora. The present editor, Professor G. S. 
Boulger, as he states in the interesting memoir ef Johns, 
now for the first time appended, ‘‘ entirely recast ’’’ and © 
largely rewrote the book in 1899 for the twenty-ninth 
edition, and in its present form it is still further brought 
completely up to date. ‘' Wild Flowers as_ they 
Grow ”’ is a new departure among botanical books, as 
the plants are photographed in situ in colour. Naturally 
only some of the more conspicuous British wild flowers 
have been chosen, and the results are very charming. 
The yellow flowers are the least true to colour (except the 
lesser celandine), but the blues and pinks are inimitable. 
One of the most wonderful results is the bee orchis, while 
in the white dead nettle the texture of the leaves sur- 
passes any drawing. Perhaps the ox-eye daisy is the 
most artistic of the twenty-five plates. It requires six 
minutes’ exposure to produce a photograph in colour 
by the Lumiére process ; thus anyone who has attempted 
ordinary photography of flowers, and knows how they 
sway and tremble when there is apparently no wind, 
will appreciate the success of these studies. It is diffi- 
cult to supply suitable text for a series of pretty pictures, 
but Mrs. Clarke Nuttall has put together in a pleasant 
way much that is interesting and fascinating, chiefly 
about the methods of fertilisation, which will appeal to 
those who do not care to read more technical scientific 
works. This book is well adapted for a prize to 
encourage ‘‘ nature study ’’, and should become widely 


known. 


NOVELS. 


“ Account Rendered.” By E. F. Benson. 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. . 
Mr. Benson’s beer is becoming smaller and smaller. 
Once there seemed a possibility of his writing, not in- 
deed a great novel, but a novel of distinction, He 
had the gift of narrative, and though his English was 
always uncertain, he could write persuasive prose, 


London: 


_especially when he.was not trying to be too impressive. 


He had a certain kind of humour, and he had, too, a 
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certain kind of pathos. Both were rather prone to a 
cheap sort of emphasis, but they did get their effects ; 
and the pathos especially was patiently worked for, and 
with a nice sense of the position of the public’s tears. 

But the notable novel never came, and now the 
negligible novel is coming all too frequently. There is 
a dreary facility for smallness about the latest, which 
moves one rather to regret than criticism. When an 
artist’s choice is at fault one can only express sorrow 
that he has so chosen. Having made his choice of the 
wrong material, it. matters littke whether he handle it 
well or ill. Mr. Benson always writes fluently ; indeed, 
his fluency only helps to reveal how sterile is the stuff 
of which he writes. If he wrote worse one might 
imagine him to be struggling ineffectively to say some- 
thing; but his smooth accomplishment declares how 
little he has tosav. His smallness is not the minuteness 
which sees in the microcosm an interpretative concentra- 
tion; it is the smallness of the inessential, the gossipy 
smallness of circumscribed personality. 

To judge by books pubiished, there must be thousands 
to whom that smallness, reproducing so nearly their 
daily existence, without a disconcerting perspicacity of 
illumination, must represent exactly the art they most 
admire, the niggling niceness of imitation which presents 
no vision with which they are not completely cognisant. 
It is all done admirably in ‘* Account Kendered *’ : the 
domestic art of a Roval Academy exhibition conveyed 
into a volume of cosy prose. You can hear the dogs 
bark. and the children prattle, as plainly as though you 
overheard them; and listen to the mild love-making of 
the lovers without feeling any of the discomfort of an 
eavesdropper. It is all as comfortably removed from 
the art of fiction as the cinematograph picture is from 
the art of the theatre ; but to the innocent it may seem 
the very sun-print of reality. Those who so regard it 
have, however, some ground for complaint at the way 
the author fails to keep faith with them. No one has 
any right to finish a pleasant humdrum comedy by fling- 
ing his hero over the cliff at the close. The ‘* villainy *’ 
of Lady Tenby was bad enough, though that is not 
sprung on the reader as a surprise; but the suicide of 
her commonplace son because he discovers that his wife 
is not going to see anv more of an old friend whom she 
has suddenly and stupidly grown fond of, would be bad 
art were it art at all, but being what it is seems, at 
least, to be bad manners. One should be secure from 
the tragic in a trivial comedy, especially when one has 
endured or delighted in its triviality for several hundred 
pages. 


‘Mezzogiorno."’ By John Ayscough. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1910. 6s. 

This story begins well and has an effective ending. 
In between it hangs fire a good deal. ‘The author him- 
self speaks of the ‘* deliberateness ’’ of his characters. 
The first hundred pages are interesting even if they now 
and then remind one of that extinct form of entertain- 
ment called a panorama, wherein a gentleman with a 
wand expatiated at intervals on the salient features of a 
revolving landscape. ‘‘ From Taormina to Tripoli ’’, 
as Book I. might be entitled, shows us the girl Gillian 
wandering about with her nomadic father the landscape- 
painter, and falling a prey on his sudden death to the 
statuesque Greek scoundrel Eustachio. Then there is 
a break. Gillian turns up in England as the Duchessa 
di Torre Greca, well off and a widow, and takes the old 
manor-house at Moat. Eustachio has fooled her with 
a mock marriage and died. An elderly Italian noble- 
man has really married her and died. In the country 
her near neighbour is Mr. Andros, an earnest Catholic 
squire. And now comes the stuffing—dquite good read- 
ing, much of it, but still stuffing, Andros and Gillian 
talk at length of literature and the Catholic religion. 
‘* I like Carlyle ’’, says Gillian, ‘‘ better than Macaulay 
—an ill-tempered anti-pope is finer company than a 
prig on an elephant. The four gospels may have been 
written at Ecclefechan: but I cannot believe the 
Almighty is a Whig ’’. And so on. It does not sound 
very like sweet-and-twenty-four, however much 
widowed. Then there is Father Pope, the chaplain, 


who discourses of liberty, education, democracy and 
the suffrage from his own point of view. We like 
Father Pope and are quite reluctant to point out that 
considered as art the story is slightly overweighted by 
his excellent expositions. Perhaps after all the story is 
but the jam whereby these things are meant to be ad- 
ministered to the novel-reading public. In that case 
we can only hope it will not skip. 

“Uncle Polperro.” By Alphonse Courlander. London: 

Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Even as a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of the hearer 
so must the success of a story depend in some degree 
on the reader. The adventurous farce cf Mr. Cour- 
lander’s new book is of a kind that will be liked 
by some readers as it will be disliked by others. Uncle 
Polperro is a retired candy manufacturer who has 
sufficient simplicity to allow himself to be cheated by 
everyone. In Paris he buys of a Monsieur Jenairien 
the pun is of course intentional—a small island in the 
South Seas, with natives, breadfruit trees, and other 
accessories included, for £2000, and he fits out a ship 
that he may not only go and take possession put that he 
may assume the sovereignty of the island. He takes-a 
nephew and a niece with him, while Captain Snack 
mans the vessel with a number of his own poor re- 
lations, adding a couple of strangers just for the look of 
the thing, and a certain fat widow who has secret know- 
ledge of a treasure to be found in Bongoland. A few 
days after starting, Jenny Snack, the captain’s daughter, 
is found in the hold, having come aboard as a stowaway 
on her father refusing to include her in his party. It is 
really a story of mere make-believe—of playing at 
adventures. There is a mutinous plot against Polperro 
—most simple-minded of adventurers—there is a harm- 
less shipwreck, and the finding of a treasure which is 
worthless. With three women in the expedition there 
are of course three love stories. Readers with a liking 
for sheer farce will find the book entertaining ; those who 
are ‘‘ hot for certainties ’’ will, we fancy, find it more 
than a little boring. 

“The Gentleman Help.” By Elizabeth Holland. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1910. 6s. 

Gerald Hartley became bear-leader to Frank Har- 
court, one of a preposterous family of young people 
whose education and manners had been criminally neg- 
lected by a beautiful and immoral stepmother. This 
siren widow resided in a separate wing of Harcourt 
Castle, a country house which boasted a “‘ hall porter ”’, 
and was situated ‘‘ up north ’’, where apparently wills 
have to be ‘‘ sealed ’’’ by the testator and both wit- 
nesses. The lack of common knowledge which results in 
howlers like these is not redeemed here by any strength 
of plot or character-drawing. Even the tiresome bad 
grammar and incorrect spelling of Frank and Guinevere 
Mary and the rest are clearly of the author’s manufac- 
ture and want the ring of real illiterateness. The typo- 
graphical device of printing the frequent telegrams torn 
open by Hartley with each word inserted in a ruled-off 
compartment, in imitation of the forms upon which 
such messages are usually handed in, is rather funny 
if meant as an added touch of realism. But it is not 
less convincing than the amateurish tale itself. 


“Darwell Stories." By F. Warre Cornish. London: 
Constable. 1910. 6s. 

In this book, which is of the full six-shilling novel 
calibre, we have four long stories, each of some half- 
dozen chapters, by one whom we know both as the 
author of ‘‘ Sunningwell ’’ and as Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. A fifth story, sherter and of other merits, but 
truly in harmony, is stated to be by ‘‘ G. W. C.”, in 
whom we venture to recognise the translator of several 
Greek plays. Hcre, however, father and son colla- 
borate most happily in studies of simple folk from a 
county which they know and love in common. 
‘“G. W. C.’s”’ contribution displays a dramatic sense, 
comic and tragic, which he utilises for setting off a vital 
problem in the lives of the poor. The longer stories, 


we think, are more successful in proportion to their 
ambition; but the first one, 


‘“Martha_ Frost’s 
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Penance ’’, draws the long bow rather too far for our 
credulity. ‘The second, ‘‘ The Stepping-Stones ”’, is a 
tragic tale of a gamekeeper’s daughter, the inconve- 
nience of whose social position, ‘‘ rather above her 
rank than below it’’, is conveyed to the reader with 
great skill. In ‘‘ Darfield Hall’’ the social milieu 
shifts a little higher up the conventional scale, the hero 
and heroine being respectively the young landed gentle- 
man and the daughter of his father’s bailiff; but 
both are alumni of Cambridge, and the girl a scholar. 
This story, after a series of cleverly truthful episodes, 
ends happily, and on the whole is the best story in the 
volume. The last, ‘‘ The Wooing of Widow Wild- 
goose *’, is also comedy—low comedy, if one may say 
so, of a very high order. Indeed, it is impossible to 
convey in so short a summary the innumerable subtle- 
ties and literary touches which make these simple 
stories into graceful works of art. They are ‘ not 


meat for little men or fools ’’. 


“Grit.” By G. H. Russell. London: Murray. 1910. 
6s. 


In the first chapter the boy-hero receives a letter from 
his South African father to say that the family business 
is in a very bad way, and he forthwith saves from 
drowning a man who happens to be a very rich financier. 
After ten pages, therefore, we toe the line; Mr. Russell 
says ‘‘ Are you ready? Go!’’ and away goes the 
gallant and boyish tale on the good old lines, now 
reminiscent of G. A. Henty and now smacking of ‘‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’’, with fighting and mystery and 
faithful natives and false Germans, and the rich 
financier’s young female relative hard by, to come in 
handy for being nobly defended and to suggest in the 
closing pages that the crown of life is the love of a rich 
financier’s good young female relative, although, of 
course, in a book for healthy young Britons this theme 
is subordinated to the more material advantages of 
diddling native chiefs in the matter of concessions for 
gold-mines. It quickens the breath even to relate so 
much. Mr. Russell knows his business and knows his 
ground; but he also has the rarer trick of keeping sur- 
prises up his sleeve. Except, of course, that one knows 
—and alas for the cynical sophistication of such know- 
ledge !—that it will all come right in the end. Time 
was, when such a book would have been crowned by us 
with our topmost adjective ‘‘ ripping ’’; and in the trust 
that the gallant spirit still stirs in the youager genera- 
tion, it will make a capital present for our Nephews. 


“Miss Wender."” By Ina Wye. London; Digby, Long, 
1910. 6s. 


We finish the reading of this story by asking the ques- 
tion whether Miss Eva Wender retains her name for the 
rest of her life. The author gives no definite answer, 
but it is really an important matter, for Miss Wender 
certainly does not deserve a husband, though she 
probably gets one. She is the beautiful, noble, self- 
sacrificing heroine who goes about breaking hearts, and 
in the fulness of her generosity arranges that her dis- 
carded lovers shall abide continually in the light of her 
presence, while she lives in a cottage on one lover’s 
estate following with reverent mind the doings of the 
man who would be an actor ‘‘ sworn to achieve success in 
the character of a devil’’. The author, having made a 
puppet, is largely engaged in setting this puppet up on 
pedestal after pedestal, so that Eva Wender seems to 
be always posing though she is in reality merely being 
posed. Lord Wender is her father, while her mother is 
a divorced drunkard—and of course part of Eva’s 
nobility is shown in her standing by her mother, though 
doing so involves the loss of her worthier parent. Miss 
Wender is beloved by a reverend gentleman who face- 
tiously addresses a child intruder in his wood with 
‘‘ Begone out of my wood, you blasphemous little 


‘beggar ”’; and she is engaged to her cousin Tony, but 


the actor has her heart, and the prayers of the others 


are of no avail. Miss Wender is too much of a prig for 
our liking. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘“‘The Last Stuart Queen.” By H. M. Vaughan. London: Duck~- 
worth. 16s. 


The bride of ‘‘ Prince Charlie ’’, the love of Alfieri, the 
Countess of Albany holds an interesting if melancholy place 
in history, yet her story was unknown to English readers 
until the appearance in 1884 of ‘‘ Vernon Lee’s”’ ‘‘ Study’’. 
Mr. Vaughan has now given us her biography in a 
substantial volume, well written and full of dramatic and 
literary interest. How it came about that Charles Edward 
the romantic failed to win the affection of the ‘‘ Queen of 
hearts ’’ is well explained. She was nineteen and he was 
fifty. She was cultured and romantic and he had become a 
morose and disappointed drunkard. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the first year of their married life was not un- 
happy, but afterwards Charles was annoyed that no heir 
was born to the House of Stuart, and the Countess wes 
irritated not cnly at her hushand’s habits but at her partial 
exclusion from the society of Rome and Florence owing to 
his obstinate demand that he should be treated as a crowneel 
head. It was then that Alfieri came into the Countess’ 
life and the painful drama commenced. Of the parties con- 
cerned one only comes out with honour—the Cardinal of 
York. That Alfieri should subsequently have attacked the 
Cardinal who so chivalrously shielded the Countess against 
his brother and sovereign proves him a scoundrel. That 
this aristocratic republican actually conceived that he was 
acting like one of Plutarch’s men in robbing a king of his 
wife is significant cf the age. 


‘‘The Life.and Legend of the Lady Saint Clare."’ Translated from 
the French Version of 1533 by Charlotte Ba!four. London: 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. 

It has been said that no one were he now alive would be 
more displeased with the development of Franciscanism than 
S Francis himself. Anyway, it is probable that the 
Franciscan ideal would have been utterly lost had it not been 
for the stand which 8. Ciare made for the ideal of poverty. In 
that struggle she was, so far as her own order was concerned, 
only partially successful. It is difficult in this connexion 
to avoid the introduction of modern ideas. It may be the 
case, as Father Cuthbert says in the able and impartial 
summary of the controversy which is prefixed to the 
biography, that the chief preoccupation of the community of 
‘* Poor Ladies ’’ was, according to 8. Clare’s own idea, to have 
been the interior life, though there would have existed in 
subordination to it an external ministry similar to that of 
the friars. It is any way clear that Cardinal Ugolino was 
altogether opposed to external religious activities for women, 
and that he desired to convert the ‘‘ Poor Ladies’’ into a 
Benedictine order of a strict type, to separate them from tho 
Franciscan order, and, what was even more important, to 
insist upon their receiving endowments of lands and money. 
It is true that the rules of the Poor Ladies, as finally 
approved by Innocent IV. in 1253, made poverty, as taught 
by S. Francis, their absolute law, and associated them 
definitely with the Franciscan Brethren ; but they retained 
Ugolino’s idea that the Poor Ladies should be an enclosed 
order, and thus was probably prevented the rise of a medizval 
order of Sisters of Charity. The striking feature in the long 
dispute is the firm and courteous manner in which §. Clare 
contended for her ideal with such pontiffs as Gregory IX. . 
and Innocent IV. It is none the less remarkable that the 
Saint was revered by Ghibellines no less than by Guelfs, 
and that it was due to her holiness and prayers that the 
city of Assisi escaped from the Saracen troops of the army 
of Frederick II. The excellent translation of the ‘‘ legend ”’ 
and the illustrations should commend the bock for a 
devotional library. 


**John Brown.” By Oswald Garrison Villard. London: Constable. 
21s. net. 

John Brown is the hero of Harper’s Ferry, whose insanity 
brought matters between North and South to the war point. 
There can be little doubt for anyone who stands outside 
American views that Brown was a religious monomaniac. 
The defence of insanity was set up on his trial, and his family 
history was shown to be bad. His own portrait, and those 
of his sons, in this volume, tell an unmistakable story, and 
we never saw a more sinister lot. One of them went actually 
mad after one of the most horrible murders on record done by 
the family party on five defenceless persons. Mr. Villard 
finds all the excuses he can, but finally has to conclude that 
Brown’s party were simply atrocious murderers. And 
Harper’s Ferry was almost as bad, though it suited the 
Northerners to exalt Brown into a martyr and set his soul 
marching on in the most grotesque war-song that probably 
ever animated an army in the history of the world. Brown's 
life had no more significance or importance than that of the 
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lunatic who throws a train off the line. When the conse- 
quences of his lunacy to sane men are known, all is known 
about him that needs be known. With a recognition of the 
mysterious fact that Providence does often play ironical 
tricks of this sort with historical events, the interest in a man 
like Brown is exhausted. This makes Mr. Villard’s volume 
of nearly eight hundred pages a colossal piece of misspent 
labour. It was not worth while to treat the Kansas 
desperado as if he were a great statesman controlling a 
national movement by a series of efforts important to be 
unravelled and shown in their true relations to the historical 
issue. All the policy of which Brown was capable was to 
force North and South into war; and he did this by acts 
which were marked only by the cunning and irresponsibility 
of the lunatic. We can hardly give the author the praise 
his book for many merits deserves ; he has drawn Brown on 
so grossly exaggerated a scale. 


“ Douglas Jerrold and ‘Punch’.” By Walter Jerrold. London: 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d, net. 

Is it in some sort of rivalry with Mr. Spielmann’s ‘‘ History 
of ‘Punch’”’ and ‘‘ Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of 
W. M. Thackeray to ‘Punch’”’ that Mr. Jerrold, a grand- 
son of Douglas Jerrold, has produced this volume in the 
seventieth year of ‘‘ Punch’s”’ existence? It is somewhat 
strange now to read that Thackeray, Dickens and Jerrold 
were a trio of pretty nearly equal reputation in their day, 
with contemporary betting about even on their enduring fame. 
True, Douglas Jerrold is in a little better case than the 
‘‘eelebrated Hornegold’’ who was spoken of with ‘‘illus- 
trious’’ Seymour and “‘ redoubtable’’ Cruikshank, but who 
now, says Mr. Jerrold, ‘‘evades identification’’. A few 
living persons have read the ‘“‘ Story of a Feather ’’, many 
more ‘‘ The Caudle Lectures ’’, but even they would probably 
not turn eagerly to read ‘‘ Capsicum House for Young 
Ladies ’’, ‘‘ The Life and Adventures of Miss Robinson 
Crusoe ’’, ‘“‘Our Honeymoon”’, and ‘ Exhibition of the 
English in China’’, all of which are here reprinted for 
the first time from the contributions to ‘‘ Punch ’’, and are 
not in the collected works of the author. A like industry 
of search has been applied to Thackeray and to Dickens; 
and with what result? A purely negative one. With great 
industry Mr. Jerrold has compiled a bibliography of Jer- 
rold’s contributions to ‘‘ Punch’’, admittedly ephemeral. 
It is a remarkable record of cleverness and versatility of a 
man who was also one of the busiest dramatists and writers 
in journalism and other forms of popular literature. But 
we do not know that there is any dispute about the part 
that Jerrold played in making the success of ‘‘ Punch ’’, nor 
that anyone is inclined to deprive of this credit the man 
who, though he was not one of the founders of ‘‘ Punch ’’, 
was the founder and editor of its predecessor ‘‘ Punch in 
London ’’. However, Mr. Jerrold brings out on broader 
lines in three or four chapters the influence Jerrold had on 
‘*Punch”’ and the obligations it was under to him for its 
early success, and he tells us a good deal about the ‘‘ Punch” 
circle and other literary men of the time, which, if not 
markedly new, certainly makes agreeable reading and revives 
pleasant memories. 


“‘Leaders of the People: Studies in Democratic History.” Ey 
Joseph Clayton. London: Secker. 12s. €d. 

Mr. Clayton has got together the oddest assortment of his- 
torical characters as leaders of Democracy. Only the most 
distorted view of English history could place Anselm, 
Grosseteste, Simon de Montfort, Jack Cade, Hampden, 
Lilburne, and Ernest Jones the Chartist under the same 
classification. In a way they were all perhaps during one 
part of their careers popular heroes, or sought to be, 
or had quarrels with constituted authority; beyond this 
very loose bond of connexion they have no resemblance 
at all. The sketches in themselves are in the last degree 
jejune and unsatisfactory. The author makes little attempt 
to give a full account of both sides of the disputes in which 
these men figured, and without such critical consideration 
no studies of this kind have any real value. In each case 
a considerable list of authorities is cited, and we do not wish 
to insinuate that the author has not read them; probably 
he has, but the result is meagre and unsatisfying. The 
sketches read like lectures delivered at a Radical Club, and 
as such they might be of some service in conveying a modi- 
cum of useful information to an audience of that kind. 
Whether or no they have ever been thus delivered before 
we do not know, but there was no excuse for presenting them 
to the public in permanent form. 

‘‘Ethrology of A-Kamba, and other East African Tribes.” By 
C. W. Hobley. Cambridge: At the University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The bulk of the raw material for the science of ethnology 
must always come to us from the non-specialist owing to its 


great variety and complexity, and the length of time needed 
for its collection. The British administrator, found as he is 
among the most diverse races of the world, has it 1n his power 
to give most valuable matter. Moreover, it is scarcely recog- 
nised how even a slight training in the ethnological stand- 
point is of the greatest practical value for those who have to 
deal with the lower races: anyone who has lived among 
savages will have witnessed cases of unwitting injustice due 
t» sheer ignorance; in particular, a slight knowledge of the 
religious psychology of a lower race may save the most serious 
misunderstandings. Signs are not wanting, however, that 
the Colonial Office is becoming aware of these facts. The 
book before us is a pattern of what may be done by the adminis- 
trator; it is a straightforward statement of facts, free from 
ill-founded general conclusions and personal conjectures, and 
from those irritating flashes of Mutual Improvement Society 
wit, of which some writers in this field are so fond. The 
greater part consists of chapters on the A-Kamba, an East 
African people numbering some 250,000, and dwelling between 
Mount Kenia and the sea. In many ways they are akin to 
the neighbouring A-Kikuyu, who have of late been also 
described. The chiefship is hardly developed at all, govern- 
ment being in the hands of the old men in general. Their 
religion is mainly a worship of the ghosts of the dead 
(‘‘aiimu’’). It is noteworthy that the women have 
‘“‘aiimu’’ husbands, who are looked on as “to a great 
extent ’’ the true fathers of the children. We have here a 
close parallel to the Central Australian beliefs in totemic 
fatherhood. There is also a belief in a higher Being, who is 
vaguely held to dwell in the sky ; but this enters hardly at all 
into their lives. 


“Old Country Inns.” ByH. P, Maskell and E. W. Gregory. With 
illustrations by the Authors. London: Pitman. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


There seems to be no end to the beauties of country inns. 
Mr. Harper published two large volumes full of pictures, 
and here is another: yet they hardly repeat each other. 
This book has another merit, however, besides its pictures. 
It contains a great deal of information, most attractively 
given, and with that sure touch which is only found when 
an author knows his subject. The careless reader might per- 
haps think it light reading, and so it is, if light reading 
means pleasant reading; but it is easy to see on every page 
that the tale so pleasantly told is based on long and careful 
study. This is, in fact, a clever book and even a learned 
book, but not a page is dull. There is a certain historical 
thread running through the book. The authors sketch the 
origin of inns—the subject is artfully introduced by a ques- 
tion which every reader will ask, Which is the oldest inn? 
They then, without formally proposing it, take various 
signs, and connect them with English history; and before 
we know where we are we have come to the nineteenth 
century and the stage coaches. The chapters that follow 
are on various subjects that are suggested by the survey: as, 
the inns connected with literature, fanciful signs, haunted 
inns, architecture, the commercial traveller, the new inn 
and its possibilities. The last subject brings us in touch 
with the needs of modern life; and the book would certainly 
be useful to the politician, if he were in a temper to learn 
anything useful from anybody. Like all who know any- 
thing about the facts, our authors are champions of the 
country inns and their landlords: they have put forward 
better than we have ever seen it done the place which the 
inn takes in English life, they show its importance, and 
firmly deprecate the attacks of faddists. They also state in 
plain terms the injustice of the treatment which is now 
meted out to the innkeeper. Amidst all the entertaining 
gossip, all the glimpses of happy life which this book con- 
tains, we are most struck by the historical importance of 
the inn. Here are some questions for our readers to answer : 
Why is the inn next to the church, sometimes even in the 
churchyard? Why is the keeper called the landlord? Why 
is the man in the stable-yard called the hosteller? Why do 
inns bear a coat of arms? If they can answer these ques- 
tions offhand, they will know more about English history 
than most people. Here the readers will find the questions 
answered, and also they will know why so many inns are called 
the White Hart, and the Bull, Swan, Antelope, White Lion, 
White Boar. They will also find something about innumer- 
able inns which they may pass on their travels, and if they 
are at all like the present writer, they will note many a 
one for a future visit. The book has an excellent index. 
We cordially welcome a book written with knowledge, good 
sense and humour. 


‘“The Eritish Bird Book.” (In 12 sections.) Edited by F. B.. 


Kirkman. London: Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 
A very various team of naturalists are met together within 


the covers of this ‘‘ complete work on birds, nests and eggs: 
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of Great Britain’. Mr. Pyecraft, delighting in the precise 
detail of the zoologist, finds himself next Mr. Edmund 
Selous, who illustrates a song with quotations from half the 
poets. The pictures are as various. The two hundred 
colour plates, which are big and a little untidy in 
character, are separated by many photographs, which are 
rather small but admirably neat. But the point of view in 
a great many of the very full descriptions is the philosophic 
if not the scientific. Mr. Selous at times wanders rather 
far afield, as when he discourses on the evolution of para- 
sitism in a chapter on the wagtails; but he always writes 
from a great store of original observation. The discursive- 
ness at worst is better than the sham, rather perky manner 
in which Mr. Turner discourses on ‘the wren; and he 
absurdly overdoes the skill of the cock bird in adaptation 
to environment. He builds as a rule from whatever 
material happens to lie nearest. Mr. Seaby’s pictures are 
good, but he seems to us to over-elaborate the surroundings. 
There is a deal to be said in favour of simple and faithful 
pictures of the birds themselves, and little but the birds. 


“The Wild Beasts of the World.” By Frank Fison. London: 
Jack. 7s. 6d. 

This pictorial guide to the beasts of the world is perhaps 
not the worse for being illustrated with rather crude colour 
prints; it is certainly better for the large type and general 
spaciousness of the volume. It is essentially a child’s book, 
and the pictures are quite well designed to catch a child’s 
interest and fancy. It is a question if there is any naturalist 
better suited to work of this kind than Mr. Fison. He has 
had much zoological experience, is a considerable authority 
on caged birds, and is a fair field naturalist. Some of the 
little notes and chapters are very well compressed and all 
are clear. The mistakes come from excessive compression. 
The chapter for example on ‘ Reindeer and Caribou ”’ 
gives no account of the considerable differences of the New- 
foundland caribou. To take a very different animal, the 
account of the dormouse might have contained a line or two 
descriptive of its winter cradle. But the volume is good of 
its kind. It will please children greatly and stimulate 
their interest; and it has some value as a reference book, a 
sort of guide to the Zoo for elder persons. 


‘In Forbidden Seas.’ By H. J. Snow. London: Arnold. 
128. 6d. 

The picturesque title is a mistake. Mr. Snow has a mass 
of most interesting and quite new information collected over a 
long period of years spent in hunting the sea otter in the 
Kuril Islands, over against Japan. Some of his work has 
been printed and honoured by the Royal Geographical 
Society ; but this modest book of personal experiences in 
hunting is hardly less valuable than that strictly scientific 
treatise. Incidentally he throws light on a side of Japanese 
character that has not been known in Europe. There is a 
seafaring population impregnated with the spirit of adven- 
ture. The toll of life in these northern hunting trips, some 
few of which are a great commercial success, is very large; 
and there is many a Robinson Crusoe stranded on some small 
island. The game of hunting the sea otter will not appeal 
to many readers, but all that is incidental to the sport, 
should appeal to most. The natural history is good, and 
certain ‘‘eminent zoologists’’ in America will quail before 
the criticism of this hunter who has watched the animals 
in their native haunts over a period of twenty years. The 
further experiences diffidently suggested ought certainly to 
be published, though we may presume the more exciting 
incidents, such as the mutiny and the affair with the 
Russians, have been exhausted. 


‘Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness.” By Hesketh Prichard. 
London: Heinemann. 15s. net. 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard has made Patagonia his happy 
hunting ground; and all that he writes of the country is 
worth reading. When he finds himself in better known 
grounds he is more sportsman than traveller, and as such 
sets an exaggerated value on particular kills and particular 
stalks. | He is for example curiously unsuccessful in rais- 
ing a picture of the Newfoundland country; and is so little 
precise as to omit altogether the name of the numerous 
berry-bearing plants which turn to scarlet, as he observes, 
the autumn spaces. Not even the prevalence of the currant 
and raspberry and bunch-berry is recorded. On one point 
we would join issue. Are the game-laws of Newfoundland 
so perfect? With regard to salmon the close-time is surely 
extended beyond all reasonable limits, while grey seals are 
allowed to strip the rivers without hindrance. But this is 
a small point. As a preserver, rather than a slayer, of 
big game Mr. Hesketh Prichard is a model; and he is an 
eminent traveller. All his account of the Pampas of Pata- 
gonia has the flavour of the happy traveller and his account 


of the guanaco in its haunts is a real addition to natural 
history knowledge. He also touched virgin ground in 
Labrador, and his record of that curious land will help to 
its development, which is likely to be rapid. 


“Waves of the Sea and other Water Waves.” By Vaughan 
Cornish. London: Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 

Language is full of metaphors which show how the living 
swing of the water has seized upon the imagination of every 
race. In the book before us Dr. Vaughan Cornish has 
guthered together a number of observations of waves in 
water under all sorts of conditions—from the great ocean 
swell to the wind ripple on a pond, from the rhythm set up 
by water flowing down a smooth conduit to the throbbing 
spray of Niagara. The observations have been made in all 
parts of the world and are illustrated by a series of excellent 
photographs, but it can hardly be said that Dr. Cornish has 
added much either to the theoretical or the practical dis- 
cusion of the subject. It must be admitted that the 
difficulties are great ; the motions of a fluid like water under 
the action of another fluid—air—have taxed all the resources 
of mathematicians like Helmholtz and Stokes. Nor is the 
experimental study ci waves any less difficult, though 
advances are now being made in this direction. But even 
after all allowances have been made for the difficulties 
attaching to the theoretical treatment of the question, we 
cannot help feeling that Dr. Cornish’s methods might have 
been made a good deal more informing had they possessed a 
n.ore fundamental physical backing. Nevertheless, when 
the fully equipped physicist does arrive and construct his 
general theory, he will find in Dr. Cornish’s book a careful 
and systematic account of the many and various forms of 
waves that are to be found in nature and the conditions 
under which they arise. 


“The History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 1871-1910.” London: 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

Why should any laboratory be given a history extending 
to 342 pages and what is the Cavendish Laboratory anyhow ? 
The answer is that the Cavendish is the Physics Laboratory 
at Cambridge, which during the forty years here recorded 
has been under the charge of three men, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Rayleigh, and J. J. Thomson. Forty years ago there was 
no electric light, no electric traction, no telephone, no wire- 
less, and a great deal of the unseen foundatiens on 
which these wonders are built was laid in the Cavendish 
Laboratory. For example, out of Clerk-Maxwell’s work 
grew Hertz’ researches, which were rapidly translated into 
wireless telegraphy as we have it to-day. All practical 
electrical measurements, e.g. the very units by which we 
pay for the electric light, grew even more directly out of 
Lord Rayleigh’s determinations of the fundamental con- 
stants, and we may be equally sure that Sir J. J. Thomson’s 
highly abstruse performances in the way of disintegrating 
the atom will have some extraordinary practical outcome 
before long. Little store, however, is set on practical results 
at the Cavendish Laboratory: there knowledge is sought for 
its own sake, and experience has shown that the most fruit 
comes that way. The present book is a history of the growth 
of the laboratory and of the chief researches therein con- 
ducted, contributed by some of the most prominent men 
who have at one period or other worked there. : 


‘The A B Cabout Collecting.” By Sir James Yoxall, M.P. London‘;: 
Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 


“ The ABC of Collecting Old English China.” By J. F. Blacker. 
London: Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Two well-written and useful books, astonishingly cheap 
and full of information useful to the ignorant collector. 
Each is a new edition, more profusely illustrated than the 
former ones and with many pages on various subjects added. 
Sir J. Yoxall writes about everything, or nearly every- 
thing, for he ignores the highest and lowest forms of col- 
lecting, namely, Greek coins and postage stamps; he also 
makes some astonishing statements. ‘‘ Baxter’s are already 
better than Bartolozzi’s’’. ‘‘ Here is a fine old Liddell and 
Scott worth ten shillings’’. It is almost amusing to read on. 
page 83: ‘“‘ I am a diffuser, but I take care not to diffuse too 
much’’. We cannot agree with Sir James when he states 
there is ‘‘ no better way of learning to know the real thing 
than by studying the shams’’. But the book is very pleasant 
to read, and the author is an acknowledged authority, and he 
writes with so much happy enthusiasm that he makes the: 
scornful outsider resolve to being collecting at once. 

Mr. Blacker’s book is also a thoroughly useful work written: 
by a studious collector who loves his subject. The inex+- 
perienced will find it a valuable guide full of practical hints; 
clearly explained, and the experienced will use it often as 
a trustworthy work of reference. wt 
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Many Wagnerians who were really advanced musicians 
thirty years ago still think themselves very daring 
fellows, though the world has swept on far ahead of 
them; but Richter has always kept well abreast of the 
times. He has given the newest and most reckless of 
composers a chance; he has never grown so old- 
fashioned as to speak disparagingly of Haydn and 
Mozart. At the Symphony concert of 20 March he gave 
us Wagner, Haydn, Brahms and Beethoven; and it 
would be hard to say which piece he made sound best. 
On the whole I think the ‘‘ Meistersinger *’ overture 
and Beethoven's Eighth symphony came out with the 
fullest measure of beauty and strength. The E flat 


symphony of Haydn was much too strenuous; 
and the Brahms composition—his violin concerto 
in D—depended more on the soloist than the 


conductor. Mr. Branislaw Hubermann played it 
intelligently, but the thing is not, properly speak- 


ing, violin music at all, and makes hardly more 
effect than another concerto which is not. violin 
music, Sir Edward Elgar’s recent production. I should 


have liked to hear a greater work than the Beethoven 
F symphony. It is a charming work, and the finale is 
magnificent ; but—for Beethoven—it is trifling, especi- 
ally in the Allegretto which takes the place of a slow 
movement. I only grumble at the choice of this 
symphony because possibly I may never hear Richter 
interpret Beethoven again. JI am hoping, however, to 
attend his farewell concert, when the A symphony will 
be given. If Richter is in the ‘‘ form ’’ he has shown 
throughout the season, we shail go away from that 
concert with memories well worth preserving. I may 
mention for the benefit of those who are not schooled 
in these matters that Richter is neither a prima donna 
nor a popular tenor, and we may take it that this will 
really be his last appearance and not his last appear- 
ance but ever so many. 

Richter is an old hand: Sir Henry J. Wood is not the 
voungest hand, but one of the vounger hands ; and it was 
interesting to make a comparison of his methods and 
their results with those of Richter. The Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra’s concert of 18 March was in many respects 
disappointing. A lot of valuable time was spent on 
Dvorak’s dreary ‘cello concerto in B minor: a thing 
which seems to,me more dismal and threadbare every 
time I hear it. It was plaved by Mr. Pablo Casals, 
who has more energy, not to call it violence, than 
artistic feeling. I dislike hearing the ‘cello, the most 
glorious instrument in the orchestra, made to sound like 
a particularly raucous trombone. Perhaps the concerto 
must be treated as he treated it; but the effect was 
decidedly unpleasant. A Norwegian rhapsody by Lalo 
is good enough music of its sort, but not in the least 
Norwegian. The big piece of the afternoon was the 
Pathetic symphony of Tschaikowsky, which has been 
heard in London once or twice before, I believe. — Sir 
Henry gave us anv amount of emphasis and took some 
liberties which would have astonished and_ possibly 
enraged the composer; but the march in the scherzo 
came off superbly, and the tragic finale was also finely 
given. But—like Miss Dartle etc.—has not this 
symphony been rather hard worked this last ten vears ? 
I suppose it still draws; but one has rather a feeling 
of dread in going to a Queen’s Hall concert—one is 
never sure that it won't be played once again. Frankly, 
I am weary of it. Tschaikowsky wrote a number of 
orchestral works, and if some of them were played half 
as often as the Pathetic symphony they would certainly 
catch the popular ear. Of course, it is a thing Sir 
Henry has specialised in—but still! The whole con- 
certo was either heavy or unimportant : Humperdinck’s 
prelude to the second act of ‘‘ The Children of the 
King ’’, for instance, is rather a poor bit of work on 
which to waste the splendid forces of the orchestra ; 
and the Dvorak concerto is, as I have said, very miser- 
able stuff. Dvorak would appear to have sat down and 
scribbled off anything that came first into his head. He 
had no faculty of self-criticism, and when he wrote to 
order without inspiration he could turn out as bad music 
as ever was written. Sir Henry Wood is a great con- 
ductor, and I am glad to note that the programmes of 


some of his ensuing concerts will afford him oppor- 
tunities of showing how great. 

Those of us who are interested mainly in beautiful 
and strong music find piano-recitals as a rule depress- 
ing. Some are amusing and serve to pass an hour 
pleasantly : they are drawing-room concerts given in a 
place larger than a drawing-room ; and there the artist 
gives us Chopin, the lighter things of Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms; and we leave at the end, or before 
the end, in a soothed and contented frame of mind. 
Pachmann, for instance, when he does not exasperate 
us by attempting too much, or by his monkey-trickery, 
delights for an hour even the most rigorous of us. The 
serious piano-recital is a different matter. A _pro- 
gramme of Beethoven, Schumann (in his heavy style), 
Brahms (in his), with Chopin’s and Liszt’s fireworks 
thrown in to liven the proceedings—this kind of pro- 
gramme demands a pianist of rare powers to make it 
tolerable ; and it requires absolute genius to rouse us to 
artistic enthusiasm. There are many fine pianists who, 
playing one or two items at, say, an orchestral music 
concert are, in the best sense of the word, effective ; there 
are perhaps about half-a-dozen alive to-day—half-a- 
dozen serious artists, not piano-ticklers—who are equal 
toa recital. Amongst the half-dozen are at any rate two 
women: and this is rather surprising, for there have 
been in the past very few good women pianists. We 
all remember, of course, Clara Schumann, at times so 
thoughtful and atrociously dull, at other times so full 
of fire, insight, and imagination. There was Sophia 
Menter with her fist of steel and her imagination of 
wood ; there was Carrefio, who could hold one enthralled 
during a drowsy summer afternoon. And there was, 
and is, that pertinacious little army of lady-pianists that 
one didn’t mind hearing and didn’t mind if one didn’t 
hear. But all these remembrances have been wiped 
away by a recital given by Madame Mania Seguel, who 
played the forgotten and the remembered composers in 
a way that must have won the heart of everyone who 
knows Mozart. I intend to speak about her concert, 
and also about some other concerts, as soon as there is 
space to spare. 


A PLAY ABOUT AMERICA. 
\ \ J AO is Mr. John Goldie? ‘* Business *’, a play put 


down to him on last Monday’s programme of the 
Stage Society, is a remarkable performance ; and, if Mr. 
Goldie were as unknown as his name, the play would be 
matter for extreme surprise. But Mr. Goldie—an un-- 
known name—is not an unknown person. He is new to 
playwriting, but not new to letters. I will not say who he 
actually is, as I do not know how far the secret is an 
open one. It is enough to know that ‘* Business ”’ is 
not the play of an undistinguished man, but of one 
already known for his work in other directions. 

Itis by nomeans a good play. There are half-a-dozen 
playwrights of less intelligence than he who could teach 
Mr. Goldie a great deal in the art of building a scene 
and of handling a dialogue. Mr. Goldie has none of the 
mechanical perfections: perhaps he does not greatly 
care. But he has a great deal to say; and, though he 
is a little discursive, and tends to repeat himself, he 
contrives to be interesting. For all its faults, 
‘* Business ’’ is worth a dozen well-varnished plays. 
We have here an exhaustive and critical study of 
the American business man. Mr. Goldie inspects his 
oil-king in a spirit of sympathetic cruelty. He is quite 
pitiless : he spares nothing in his diagnosis of the type. 
But he is not malign. If the analysis is cruel, it is also 
charitable. William H. Rackham, President of the 
Petroleum Improvement Corporation, is the villain of 
the piece; but he is not senselessly blackened and put 
incontinently beyond the pale. Mr. Goldie has not 
treated of oil as Mr. Sinclair treated of beef. Such 
treatment defeats its purpose. The villain is heard in 
his own defence, and is allowed most excellent counsel. 
Has he not lighted the world with oil from San Fran- 
cisco to Mesopotamia? And has he not for the world 
without, and in lyric. moments for his conscience 
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within, a fine conception of business as service? A man 
can only succeed in business by being useful to his fellow 
men. William H. Rackham can take a Sunday school 
class every Sunday afternoon without any overwhelming 
sense of hypocrisy; can address Christian young men 
of business on the arts of success; and is followed to 
his grave by battalions of little boys and girls who had 
regularly every week sat at his feet and listened. Of 
the irony of all this, looked at from the point of view 
of his own business methods, William H. Rackham is 
deliciously unaware; and, when challenged upon his 
sincerity, his defence is immediate and, so far as he is 
concerned, conclusive. 

The new type of American business man is a menace 
to all who fail to understand him. Business is war; 
and all, or nearly all, is fair. As a business man 
William H. Rackham is a scoundrel. His methods are 
blackmail, corruption, and evasion of the law. He en- 
deavours to blackmail a railway company into granting 
him unlawful rebates by threatening to withdraw his 
transport. He evades the law as to rebates by skilfully 
falsifying the transaction on paper; and he lies 
immediately and flatly to the newspapers, which had 
got wind of the deal. He squeezes out his competitors 
by bribing their servants for information. One of these 
servants is bought by promise of a job when he has 
been fired’? by the employer he is betraying. But 
William H. Rackham had not authorised this promise ; 
and, having got the information, he refused to pay a 
cent to the informer. As to taking the man into his 
employment, that would nut be ‘‘ business *’. A man 
who betrayed one master would betray another. He 
must have men he can trust. If others were fools 
enough to confide in untrustworthy servants, they must 
take the consequences. People without discernment 
had no right to be in business; and for William H. 
Rackham that was the end of the matter. 

The particular piece of warlike business which is the 
subject of Mr. Goldie’s play is a fight between William 
H. Rackham and Frederick E. Brewster; or, rather, 
between the principles for which they stand. Rackham 
stands for efficiency; he is at war with the crime of 
waste. To him the trust is right and inevitable, be- 
cause it is at issue with the wasteful economy of free 
competition. Brewster stands for the straight and open 
methods of an earlier period in American finance—an 
equal chance for all, no rebates, or merciless under- 
cutting and buying in of competitors. | Rackham, of 
course, wins. His is the new, brutal, efficient, colour- 
lessly immoral way. The distinctive thing about the 
business procedure of William H. Rackham is not so 
much that it is immoral. Morality does not come into 
the question. It is a hard, cynical use of dirty instru- 
ments, simply because they are the only instrumenis 


which are for the moment effective. It is the 
effectiveness that matters, not the dirtiness or cleanli- 
ness. Rackham is not ashamed or conscious of the 


immorality of his business conduct. Morality in busi- 
ness is irrelevant. Business is something entirely apart 
from private life: it has its own canons. The applica- 
tion of these canons without emotion, or a sense of their 
baseness or rectitude, spells success and honour. In 
private life it might be a dirty trick to take advantage 
of another’s folly, or misplaced trust and affeciion. 
William H. Rackham would not, for instance, take 
advantage of the debts of honour contracted by a spend- 
thrift son in order to defeat his mother who was the 
ally of Brewster and his most stubborn rival. But 
when this same woman, as a woman of business, trusted 
a paid servant with strictly business matters, he 
authorised the corruption of this servant absolutely 
without shame. The woman, asa business woman, had 
made a mistake: she had trusted a nigger. She must 
take the consequences. This viéw of business, which 
in the United States is the prevailing view, will have 
to be reckoned with seriously in all dealings with 
American business men and American politicians. For 
in America politics and business are run on the same 
lines, the only difference between the politician and the 
man of business being that the politician is a distinctly 
inferior type. The better brains and the more robust 


consciences go into business, the leavings into politics ; 
and the average American politician is often little more 
than the paid agent of the successful man of business. 

William H. Rackham, as I have described him, will 
seem a black and terrible figure ; but outside the water- 
tight compartment where he kept his business con- 
science he was the most blameless of men, sipping hot 
milk from his own special cow, effecting small economies 
in his splendid house, admiring and shielding from the 
realities of existence in the best American manner his 
lovely wife—the finest specimen, you may be sure, his 
dollars and his reputation could procure. He had, too, 
in private life a moral sense puritanically severe. He 
would on no account tolerate in the same house with 
his wife a real ‘‘ Giorgione ’’, which he considered to 
pass the bounds of decency. Moreover, he was an 
excellent father, anxious that his son should without 
delay learn the principles of compound interest and 
should acquire habits of thrift and self-control. 

Mr. Goldie’s play, so far as it is anything, is a study 
of the American man of business foris et domi. Unfor- 
tunately, the author has probably heard that you can- 
not make up a play entirely of business or politics. 
He has, accordingly, introduced a great deal of ex- 
traneous matter; and, presumably for the sake of a 
story which were better out of the play altogether, he 
has assassinated William H. Rackham in the Third 
Act. It is true that we hear of his funeral in Act Four 
(which is all to the good) ; but the play without Rackham 
is like an omelette without the eggs. I am not going 
into the sentimental side of the play at all. To me 
it is irrelevant ; and it is where the play is weakest. The 
story of William H. Rackham’s woman competitor, 
and the struggle in her heart between business principles 
and maternal love, is a moving story, and the chapters 
are good in parts. But the weakest moments of the 
play are when the woman is the centre of interest. 
Rackham’s great apologia delivered in Act Two would 
have been more effective at a later stage of the play; 
for it is the logical climax to the whole; and it would 
have told more heavily, if his interlocutor had been the 
man Brewster, and not the woman whom in early youth 
he had loved and lost. 


P. J. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 
By Axister G. Kuirsy. 

OW that only a week is left tothe University crews 

for practice, it is possible to form some opinion 

how they will shape on the day of the race. A 
comparison on chief points can be made in a very few 
words. Cambridge has not many individual faults, but 
some bad ones as a crew, whereas Oxford is quite good 
as a crew, but possesses some individual faults which 
one does not usually meet with in a ’Varsity crew. Cam- 
bridge have certainly rid themselves of that style of 
rowing which has been so generally diseussed—a style 
which appeared successful, chiefly from the fact that 
three mediocre Oxford crews were defeated, but which 
was proved wrong from failures at Henley and again 
at Putney, when Oxford could put on a good crew. 
But whether they have attained the old traditional style 
of rowing is somewhat doubtful. It seems that they 
have to a certain degree, but the very efforts to attain 
it have proved in some measure a stumbling-block. The 
determination to get a hard beginning has had the effect 
of making them stiff over the stretcher, and with their 
muscles rigid they do not get a sharp beginning right 
behind the rigger. This fault was very apparent during 
the earlier stages of practice, but is becoming gradually 
less as they are learning to reach out to their beginning 
in a less constrained manner. The next point notice- 
able is the finish. It is certainly hard, but it is not 
long enough; in fact it is-torn out, and as a result- 
ing evil the boat is bumped at the finish. There’ are 
minor points amiss, but the above are the really bad 
ones. On the other hand, the leg-work is quite fair, 
although some of the crew do not take the stroke back 
in one direct drive. The wrist-work is good, and they 
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get away their hands after the finish of the stroke in 
quite a smart way. They also swing very straight in 
the boat, and in this respect an extraordinary 
contrast is seen when following the two University 
crews. Cambridge swing back as one man, whereas 
Oxford go back like a pair of scissors, the two sides 
of the boat swinging in opposite directions. 

The first fact one is struck with when looking at the 
Oxford crew is the lack of homogeneity. There seems 
to be ns connecting link between the stern and the 
bow oars. This has become all the more noticeable 
since Mr. Mackinnon has removed from five to seven, 
as this has necessitated Mr. Littlejohn coming from 
three to five, and in the middle of the boat he cannot 
help being ‘‘ overplaced ’’ from the point of view both of 
weight and experience. Mr. Mackinnon at seven helps 
stroke in no small degree, and the change was probably 
the only way adequately to back up stroke; but on the 
other hand it has had a very marked effect on the bows 
of the boat, for the boat is no longer connected up, 
with the result that it seems difficult for them to recover 
themselves if put out of rhythm, for instance, by a 
bad wash from a tug. 

As a crew they row in quite a nice style, as they 
are long, fair in rhythm, and with good leg-work. They 
would look quite attractive but for their crooked swing, 
but this fault makes them rather ponderous, and the 
irregularity of their feather only adds to this effect. Indi- 
vidually they have too many elementary faults. One 
cannot help feeling that the new members of the crew 
have not been coached sufficiently individually, but have 
been brought on too much as a crew in the earlier stages 
of practice. Mr. Gold will have rather a difficult task 
of bringing them on fast as a crew when he must neces- 
sarily attend to some minor details which ought to have 
been eradicated before the crew came to Putney. Jn 
this respect Cambridge are really superior, as they have 
obviously been very strictly drilled, and have more 
uniformity in details, which may be small things in 
themselves, but which may just prevent a crew from 
falling to pieces in a very hard race. 

The two crews this year are about up to the average 
of ’Varsity eights, though some of the individuals are 
undoubtedly above that standard. In the Oxford boat 
the three stern oars are conspicuous—in fact, it is their 
superiority that gives the boat its disjointed appearance. 
In the Cambridge crew six, seven and four strike one 
most favourably. Mr. Arbuthnot at stroke is doing 
very well, and would do better work still if he could 
refrain from shooting his slide at the beginning of the 
stroke. This fault may be very detrimental to the crew, 
as it tends to make him short. It is a fault, moreover, 
that is bound to become more accentuated in a hard 
racg when the back muscles get tired; and Mr. 
Arbuthnot has to remember he has got some heavy men 
behind him, who want every inch of length he can 
give them to be effective. Oxford have been strong 
favourites all through the practice, at first according to 
custom, as the winners of the last year’s race are invari- 
ably deemed superior, a conclusion that is always rather 
hard to follow. During the middle stages of training 
the dark blue crew were the more advanced, and un- 
doubtedly the faster. But when the two eights came 
to Putney, and there were opportunities for closer com- 
parison, it was seen that in reality there was not a 
very great difference in their paces. 

Two trial courses were rowed, one by Cambridge 
when there was no wind, and one by Oxford when the 
wind was slight. There was a difference of nearly a 
quarter of a minute in Cambridge’s favour, and as the 
wind was in places favourable to Oxford, the general 
remarks were to the effect that Oxford were the slower 
crew. In fact most of those who had been writing that 
Oxford were by far the faster were somewhat dumb- 
founded. It might almost have been thought that it 
was generaily known by this time that the most favour- 
able conditions for Putney exist when there is no wind, 
as the '‘ S ’’-shaped course makes any wind at one time 
following and then head at different points of the course. 
And a following wind down one reach does not com- 
pensate for a head wind in another. 


In all probability the two full courses of the crews 
show that they are nearly equal as regards pace in 
practice rows. When one crew does not possess a 
marked superiority in pace, other considerations must 
be taken to enable an opinion to be formed as to which 
crew will race better. Generally the best criterion of 
this is the manner in which the two crews deal with 
the scratch eights that pace them in their rows. The 
way Oxford for the last two years have shown their 
superiority in this respect has been very marked, and 
assured supporters of their ultimate success. However, 
this year it cannot be said that either crew can claim 
this distinction, though Oxford up to the present have 
done slightly better. 

On the other hand Cambridge are obviously the better 
watermen and go through rough water in a very credit- 
able style. Oxford certainly cannot be said to be at 
their best under these conditions, and yet they mostly 
were at Eton, where they had every opportunity of learn- 
ing watermanship. However, they are inclined to lose 
their form in rough water and do not seem to be able to 
recover for some time. 

The race this year will be a very close contest. The 
result will greatly depend on the weather, as a rough 
day will certainly favour Cambridge. But with their 
superior swing and sharper beginning Oxford should be 
first at Mortlake. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
SUFFRAGETTES AND THE CENSUS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
31 Coram Street W.C. 22 March rort. 


Sir,—In a paragraph in your last week’s issue you 
jeer at Suffragists for adopting the Census boycott, 
saying that it is as silly as most things that we do. 
Such a remark does not do credit to the SarurDAy 
Review, for it betrays ignorance. It is an aphorism 
that people laugh at that which they do not understand. 

When we announced our intention of adopting the 
Census boycott, at first most of the papers adopted the 
attitude which you now show of sneering at it as futile 
and silly. But as time went on and they realised that 
the women were in deadly earnest, that the two mili- 
tant societies had adopted it wholeheartedly, and that 
numbers of the so-called constitutional Suffragists 
had announced their intention of joining in it, even to 
the extreme of declaring that they will go to prison 
if necessary, the general tone of the Press has changed. 
Now the outcry is against the wickedness and enormity 
of destroying a national record, which, they say, will 
hurt the women as much as the men. 

As you have not yet reached this stage you will perhaps 
allow me to prevent you from entering upon it by putting 
the case before you. 

The Census is very important, and it affects the whole 
nation. Woman Suffrage is very important, but as yet 
the whéle nation is apathetic to its necessity. If the 
women’s attitude affects the whole nation, the whole 
nation will be obliged to wake up. 

Again, much of the future legislation is to be of a 
domestic character and will of necessity be based on the 
Census returns. The whole question of the labour of 
married women, the question of State insurance, the 
question of infantile mortality, the tendency to exclude 
women from trades from which they are at present oust- 
ing the men—in short, the sweating question—all these 
will be based on the valuable statistics to be obtained 
from the new Census. But the point is that in all this 
type of legislation the woman’s point of view is impera- 
tive, if it is to be fair and salutary to the nation. 

I have set before you a few of the reasons why, until 
women count in the nation, they refuse to be counted. 
May I now add that in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of 20 March 
Mrs. Pankhurst has asserted the intention of her fol- 
lowers to give of their own accord to the Census authori- 
ties all the particulars now to be withheld if at any time: 
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during this Session a Woman Suffrage Bill becomes 


Yours etc., 
Emity Davison B.A. 
[Our correspondent seems to think that silliness and 
mischief cannot go together. Her suffragette friends 
have abundantly proved that they can.—Eb. S.R. | 


law. 


THE COPTS IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy Review. 


75 Avenue Chambers, Bloomsbury Square, 
London W.C., 14 March torr. 


S1r,—According to special cables published in London 
last week, it appears that Sir Eldon Gorst has done 
his best to prevent the Copts of Egypt meeting in 
assembly at Assiout. This meeting was of an entirely 
peaceful nature, and by his fruitless endeavours to 
suppress it, it seems to me that Sir Eldon Gorst has 
put his Government in a position of ridicule. Then, 
finding that Government threats were useless, more 
seeds of discord were sown by the letter written by the 
Coptic Patriarch, a letter which, as a matter of fact, 
has been disregarded by almost every Copt in the 
country. Surely it is the first duty of a Consul-General 
to promote good feeling among the people he legislates 
for. It has been thought for a long time past that the 
claims of Coptic Egyptians met with small favour at 
the British Agency in Cairo, and Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
present action seems to confirm this. Several attempts 
were made (after first consulting influential Moslems, 
who declared that the injustice done to the Copts was 
solely due to British policy and was not of Moslem 
origin) to have the matter settled quietly at the Agency. 
Nothing was done; promises were at first made, then 
we were told that we had no grievances. 

No one has once doubted the friendship of the Coptic 
community towards Britain, and it is surely unfair of 
Sir Eldon Gorst to continue to ignore our claims to rank 
on equal terms with other Egyptians. The publicity 
given to the question lately is the last resort, after every 
other means of obtaining justice had been tried and 
tailed. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
KyRIAKOS MIKHAIL. 


** VERITAS *”» AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 March 1g1t. 


S1r,—I should best study my self-respect if I wholly 
ignored the letter, which appears in vour issue of this 
date signed by Mr. F. Dixon, but with your very kind 
courtesy and permission I desire to answer it, certainly 
not in the same very questionable spirit, because the 
writer who answered my letter to you of 31 December 
1910 has failed to reply to my further letter of 14 January 
1911. He signed his letter anonymously as ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Scientist ’’ and so indulged as a professed member 
or connexion of the organisation in the very thing which 
Mr. Dixon condemns in me. It is perfectly manifest 
** Christian Scientist ’’ could not answer my charges, 
so Mr. Dixon, unfortunately, for the cause, steps in, 
and tries to cloud the issue by irrelevant remarks. 
Every time he does so, he only gives his case completely 
away and also does great harm to this fast decaying 
cause in London. The public are certainly not deceived 
by Mr. Dixon’s remarks as to anonymous letters, since 
I and others have a perfect right to withhold our names 
if we so desire, with the Editor’s approval and per- 
mission, and because we do so the absolute truth of all 
our statements is not affected in the least thereby. I 
sign myself ‘‘ Veritas ’’, first out of self-respect, and 
because, like many others, -I am so deeply and 
heartily ashamed to think that I was ever so foolish as 
to be once drawn into this highly dangerous and dis- 
reputable movement. Also, I am not fond of parading 
my name in public. 

I speak from actual experience, as I used to go to 
the so-called healers, whilst I have a knowledge of all 


the inner workings of this most pernicious of all modern 
sects, whose teachings and acts are based solely on 
hypnotism or suggestion, as the case of the ex-healer 
I quoted in Dr. Paget’s book confirms. This Mr. 
Dixon very conveniently ignores. As regards the cases 
quoted from Dr. Paget’s book, they are all authentic, 
as he states, and I prefer to believe him before Mr. 
Dixon at any time. It is quite clear that the cases 
quoted in Science and Health ’’ under a chapter 
headed ‘** Fruitage ’’ have been abundantly proved to 
be utterly worthless and wholly unreliable, and one has 
only to attend the Wednesday evening testimony meet- 
ings at their so-called churches in London to hear the 
hysterical nonsense uttered by those who claim to be 
healed. The books I have referred to, written by 
educated, impartial people, are full of the truth as to this 
cult. Mr. Dixon desires the public to know and read 
his side only, but there happens to be another side, and 
because it has revealed the great fraud and imposture, 
and the actual truth as to this ignorant, ill-educated 
body, he very conveniently always terms such works 


** abuse ’ Such is no argument or answer to stern 
facts. Further, whenever he is fixed in a corner he 


always advances the utterly ridiculous and feeble argu- 
ment that the failures in Christian Science are infini- 
tesimal as compared with those in medical science, but 
he always again conveniently forgets that medical 
science and surgery have never made the same preten- 
tious, ignorant and arrogant claims which this American 
Mission makes. For any human creed to pass out 
of the range of possible criticism is itself a crowning 
condemnation, and this cult has fully merited such. 
The movement will ever rank as one of the greatest 
money-making impostures the world has ever seen, and 
as another inexpressibly sad example in the sordid 
history of human credulity and folly. 


Yours etc., VERITAS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


604 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A., 
2 March 1911. 

Sir,—'* Veritas apparently imagines that the mem- 
bers of the medical profession are the only people who 
are capable of healing sickness ! 

I am not a Christian Scientist, but I know that the 
sect makes many wonderful cures. It has a part of the 
truth only—there is something much deeper than it. 

Mav I be allowed to give my own experience for what 
it is worth? I have been troubled with catarrh of the 
face and a growth of polypi in both nostrils, have been 
quite deaf in one ear all my life, and very deaf in the 
other for several vears past, have had a nasty cough 
for vears, attended by difficulty in breathing. Finding 
that doctors and medicines were doing no _ good, 
apparently only making matters worse, I decided to try 
a ‘‘ divine healer,’’. whose card I had often noticed in 
a window. To cut a long story short, the result was 
almost magical; two treatments got rid of the cough, 
and in about six weeks I was cured, without touching a 
drug. That is two vears ago this March, and I have 
enjoyed perfect health since, with the exception of one 
or two slight colds; and 1 can hear what people say as 
I walk the streets, the ear which has been deaf all mv 
life being now the best. These are facts, and if any 
of your readers should care for further particulars I 
shall be only too happy to supply them. 

‘* Veritas’’’ friends say Christian Science cures by 
hypnotism, as if that damned the system; on the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, of ‘‘ give a dog a bad name and hang 
him’’! As long as suffering people are cured of their 
complaints, what does it matter by what name it is 
called? You cannot frighten people nowadays with 
names. Who knows what hypnotism is—in its depths 
and heights ? 

Trusting that the egotism of this letter may be for- 
given, but in order to establish truth personal ex- 
periences are unavoidable. 

I remain, vours truly, 
A. K. VENNING. 
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REVIEWS. 
LETTERS OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 


“The Life of John Oliver Hobbes, told in her Corre- 
spondence.” With a Biographical Sketch by her 
father, John Morgan Richards, and an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Welldon. London: Murray. 1911. 
12s. net. 

OHN OLIVER HOBBES, like George Eliot, was, in 
regard to her mind, a man in woman’s clothes ; and 
we can pay a woman no higher compliment. Unlike 

George Eliot, John Oliver Hobbes was the daughter 

of a rich American, and her clothes were fashionable, 

and her style of living luxurious. It is certainly a 

great advantage for the man or woman who wishes 

to write that it should not be a matter of bread and 
butter : and yet the greatest works of genius have been 
produced under the pressure of actual want. Pearl 

Richards married, at the too early age of nineteen, a 

gentleman who was employed in the City, and whom 

she divorced after the birth of a son. There is no 
allusion to Mr. Craigie in this volume, and but the very 
briefest reference to the divorce. But one can see that 
it embittered the mind of the woman, and, subcon- 
sciously, induced her to take that cynical view of men 
and women, which is one of her charms, though it must 
offend many. Besides the ever present recollection that 
she had made a mistake in choosing a husband, there 
was another cause of the persistent note of irritation that 
runs through Mrs. Craigie’s letters, her impatience of 
adverse criticism in the press. As a playwright, Mrs. 

Craigie was not a success. None of her plays wag really 

successful, though her reputation as a novelist induced 

Mr. George Alexander to make experiments, which he 

certainly would not have done with an unknown name. 

‘** The Ambassador *’ had what the French call a success 

of reputation, and nothing more: while ‘‘ The Wisdom 

of the Wise ’’ and ‘*‘ The Flute of Pan ’’ were distinct 
failures, the latter being ‘‘ booed ’’, which is unusual 
in this country. Mrs. Craigie was furious: she wrote 
reams to prove that ‘* booing ’’ was cowardly and out- 
rageous, as well as being unphilosophical ; she declared, 
urbi et orbi, that the critics were illiterate fools, and 
somewhat inconsistently that the public taste was in- 
corrigibly bad. She even went so far as to maintain 
that the gallery and the pit were debarred by their 
physical position from seeing or hearing properly any 
play! This inability to suffer criticism was the most 
feminine streak in Mrs. Craigie’s character, for as Mr. 

Moberly Bell said, in a very amusing letter which he 

wrote to the irate authoress, there was ‘* only one thing 

that the Omnipotent had absolutely failed to create— 

a woman who could stand, I will not say adverse 

criticism, but one note of deviation from absolute and 

unqualified praise of any of her literary efforts . . . if 
we had said that ‘ The Flute of Pan’ was equal in parts 
to ‘Othello’, you would still have resented the ‘ in 
parts’ ’’. And how her letters overflow with gratitude 
in soft caressing phrases to those friendly critics, Mr. 

Courtney, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Sidney Low, who appreciated 

subtleties which were caviare to the pit and gallery! 

This is not the occasion to attempt an estimate of the 

place in the literature of fiction occupied by John Oliver 

Hobbes, which, as Mr. Moberly Bell cleverly put it, is 

somewhere between George Meredith and Marie Corelli. 

These letters are presumably published in order to give 

us an opportunity of judging Mrs. Craigie’s value as 

a moral force, as a character and a mind impressing 

themselves on her generation. Mrs. Craigie had, as 

we have said, a masculine mind: that is, she was a 

lover of the truth, a hater of sham sentiment, and she 

saw things as they were, not as she or other people 
wanted them to be. How few, how very few women 
realise that a thing is not true because it would be 
awfully jolly if it were true ! There is nothing the average 
woman hates so much as the truth. As Mrs. Craigie 
says, it is not the coarseness of Fielding that women 
object to, but his truth, his pitiless analysis of false 
love. Some of her sayings about her sex are severe, 


as that the respectable English matron is, as a rule, 
coarser than the coarsest man. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mrs. Craigie was strongly anti-feminist in 
politics. ‘‘ I have not found women ’’, she writes to 
a friend, ‘‘ at all comparable with men—in the talents 
or nobler virtues. I have no confidence in the honour 
of the average woman or in her brains ’’, a criticism 
strangely confirmed by a recent correspondence in the 
‘* Times *’ about the signature to a letter. Again, in 
the same letter, we have this terse saying about the 
primeval woman : *‘ she paid the price of her supremacy 
by bearing children. Nowadays she wants supremacy 
without the pains of travail ’’. These letters abound in 
clever observations, as that what we take to be en- 
thusiasm is very often merely impatience : and the fol- 
lowing passage: *‘ My experience is that the average 
nobody is dreadfully shrewd—far, far shrewder than the 
really able man and woman. By a nobody, I don’t 
mean a social nobody—I mean the individual we all 
have to consider and conciliate and touch—somehow— 
enfin, the indispensable negligible quantity. I hear con- 
stantly criticisms from outsiders of public affairs which 
would be thought masterly in persons of importance. 
Our splendid friend Disraeli realised this, and he spent 
his rare holidays studying the obscure who lived in 
villas near London! He foretold all the social pheno- 
mena we are now seeing. He was simply marvellous ”’. 
And yet this worshipper of Disraeli, this woman, with 
the man’s keen cynical outlook on life, joined the Church 
of Rome. Pages might be written on this fact: but 
without grudging we leave the priests of that Church to 


‘* boast the triumph of a letter’d heart ”’. 


A SUPERIOR PERSON ABROAD. 


“An Eastern Voyage.” By Count Fritz von Hochberg. 
2 vols. London: Dent. 1910. 31s. 6d. net. 


O a man afflicted with a slight headache who wishes 

to sit at home in his arm-chair, without any danger 

of being instructed, or unduly excited, this book may 
safely be recommended. He can dip into it, turning 
over the leaves and skipping as the spirit moves 
him, without any fear of missing anything of value. 
It is just a chatty record of a very long journey, under - 
taken partly for the sake of painting—for Count von 
Hochberg is no mean artist—and perhaps, as certain 
passages tinged with melancholy seem here and there 
to suggest, to escape from that skeleton which is in 
every man’s cupboard. Australia, New Zealand, Tas-. 
mania, New Guinea and the Philippines, Hong Kong, - 
Canton, Singapore, Burmah, India, Cashmere, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong again, Shanghai, and lastly Japan, to which 
half the second volume is devoted. Truly a colossal 
enterprise. But let the timid reader be reassured. Of 
all these countries very little is told. To New Guinea 
and the Philippine Islands, for instance, are allotted 
only twenty-two pages. On the other hand, there is a 
great deal about Count von Hochberg, with very special 
reference to what he ate, drank and avoided. There is 
a meal on almost every page. The author’s likes and 
dislikes are recorded in language which will hardly 
insure him a welcome should he ever revisit the scenes 
of his travels. Of Australia he writes: ‘‘ Never, thank 
goodness, have my eyes seen such a desolate, untidy, 
miserable country. . . . Fremantle clothed up in Sab- 
bath virtuousness can’t be called attractive . . . and 
what people! They remind one of the Czech miners of 
the lowest class, with insolent, dogged, daring, bad- 
tempered, sulky expressions . . . sallow complexioned 
people, men and women, with fallen-in cheeks, rough, 
common, unattractive, ... Bush people, I can’t 
describe them otherwise. . . . Melbourne is a straight, 
broad streeted, uninteresting largish town,, some- 
what suburban looking, with a vulgar looking crowd 
of people, and over-dressed, second-class looking 
women. In vain I looked for one really good-looking 
face’. This tone continues until he reaches New South 
Wales, where he is made happier by green asparagus 
and the claret ‘‘ certainly better than the French. 
Really uncommonly delicious’’. The peaches, too,. 
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-arouse his enthusiasm; otherwise Australia and her 
inhabitants have failed favourably to impress Count von 
Hochberg. One cannot but regret that, having received 
much kindness and hospitality, he should not have re- 
flected that, even though he might speak courteously of 
those who were actually his hosts, he could not but hurt 
them by his cruel abuse of their country and of their 
fellows. 

The truth seems to be that the younger civilisations 
have very little attraction for this German gentleman. 
Of the Americans whom he meets in a train he writes : 
‘* In the compartment were two of those odious Yankee 
females—one cannot really call them ladies, although 
they were richly dressed—whose cackling presence and 
awful twangy voices had driven me at Kyoto into the 
adjoining room for meals. For me the Americans are 
the most unpleasant nation; and the dialect and expres- 
sions they use! . . . This unnecessarily loud conversa- 
tion is evidently meant to impress me. I’m sorry to 
say it has no effect on me. No American can ever be 
a lady, even if she gives herself the airs of one’’, etc., 
etc. ‘‘The old hyena ”’ (the elder of the two ladies) 
‘‘had begun to ask me all sorts of questions with the 
abrupt impertinence typical of her odious nation.’’ This 
sort of thing might serve for the Count’s letters to his 
most intimate correspondent, but to publish it seems to 
give the writer no claim to set up as a judge of good 
manners. 

The most interesting portion of the book is that which 
deals with India and Cashmere, and here we have the 
benefit of Count von Hochberg’s very skilful pencil. 
His illustrations to his journey are in most cases 
beautiful, and give one a pleasanter impression of the 
picturesque mountains of Cashmere than do his written 
diaries. Although he shows us fascinating views of 
the eternal solitudes of snow, he tells us frankly that in 
his judgment the beauty of the country has been grossly 
exaggerated, and he throws the blame on the famous 
book, ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet ’’. He considers 
that for scenery it cannot compare with the Tyrol and 
other parts of Europe, and the sport he looks upon as 
being altogether a fraud. Regardless of the fact that 
his own pictures give the lie to his words, he considers 
himself to have been ill repaid for the hardships and 
even dangers which he had to face, and indeed these 
seem to have been very real, his account leaving an 
impression that would deter any but the strongest from 
facing them. 

It is perhaps a little ungracious to find fault with the 
English of a book written by a foreigner. The author 
is obviously quite familiar with our language, indeed, 
our complaint would be that he is a little too familiar— 
the jargon of the fourth-form boy hardly lends itself to 
literature. ‘‘ Nice’’ continually used as the highest 
praise applicable to an individual is not classical, and 
it rather shocks one to find a young Hindoo priest 
described as ‘‘ awfully nice ’’—while ‘‘ beastly ’’ is as 
constantly used to indicate displeasure. Such a worn- 
out old joke as ‘“‘little Mary’’ whenever the writer's 
digestion is out of order, which happens pretty often, 
strikes us as objectionably vulgar, and lays the book, 
in its gorgeous array plastered with armorial bearings, 
open to the very charges brought against the American 
ladies in fine clothes. 

We rather wondered why the Count, being a German, 
should have chosen English as the language for his 
journals; but our wonder disappeared when we reached 
Japan in his company. Here, whenever he fell in with 
a fellow-countryman, he lashed out at him. They are 
all ‘‘ Heil-dir-im-Sieger-kranz’’—his equivalent for 
**jingo’’—and he contrasts them most unfavourably 
with our people. He meets a distinguished German 
scientist and his wife, hunting for Aino skulls, and a 
young Prussian infantry captain with long nails—‘‘ My 
God, how stiff and formal we Germans are!’’ The 
captain, not being enamoured of Japan, is mercilessly 
attacked. ‘‘ Why, in my eyes he was one of the worst 
asses living! .. . then these people never have any 
sports. No wonder they get bored. Now take a young 
English officer in an outlandish post ; he’s as happy as a 
lark; he shoots and rides, etc. Whereas this man grows 


long nails. Of course he was delighted to hear German 
again, and to be able to talk it again, and he and the 
F’s sat endlessly on, and drank, of course—Bier!”’ 
(The italics are the author’s.) 

Not even the sacred person of the Kaiser’s Ambas- 
sador is safe from the slings and arrows of this terrible 
Teuton’s satire. ‘‘ With the wealth of the present most 
amiable Ambassador, Mr. Bernheimer from Munich, 
the famous upholsterer and curiosity dealer, has had 
his full swing here (the German Embassy), with his 
stereotype gilded Louis XIV. furniture covered with 
the inevitable stereotype red damask, etc., etc. It is 
all very fine, pompous and respectable, and on the 
whole the rooms are nice, although, to tell the truth, 
one is astonished not to find a red cord in front of each 
room as one sees them in furniture exhibitions, with 
the notice up, ‘ The public are requested not to touch 
the objects’, and on the chairs the price of the room 
from £300 to 43000’’. When we read Count von 
Hochberg we are tempted to parody a famous exclama- 
tion, and cry ‘‘ How these Germans love one another ! ”’ 
And so Count von Hochberg is wise to write in 
English. 

Of Japan there is but a scanty account—mercifully ; 
for although the author knows not the language and 
has apparently made the acquaintance of only middle- 
class Japanese and servants, he is careful repeatedly to 
assure us that he belongs to that, according to him, rare 
body of the elect who alone understand the people—and 
we know what that means in a tourist’s book. On the 
other hand, the pictures of Japan, like those of Cash- 
mere, are charming. For one, a view of Mount Fuji 
soaring out of the clouds behind the Hakoné Lake, we 
are specially grateful. It is a gem. We may envy 
Count von Hochberg his artistic talent, and even 
more, perhaps, that faculty which enables him to 
wander over a world peopled by vulgarians and 
Philistines, strong in the consciousness of being the one 
superior person. 


AMATEUR ARCHAEOLOGY. 


“The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation.” By Angelo 
Mosso. Translated by Marian C. Harrison. London: 
Unwin. 1910. 16s. net, 


NGELO MOSSO has died between the appearance 

of this book in its original form and its submission 

toa reviewer in an English dress. It has on this account 
a pathetic interest ; for it was in the search for lost health 
that Mosso came into contact with Cretan excavators, 
and was seized with the desire to share their work and 
their discoveries, which dominated what was left to him 
of life. He had had little or no previous training in 
archeology proper, but was less sensible of his 
deficiencies than a younger man might have been. 
High official rank gave him a certain influence with his 
compatriot diggers in Crete and with the authorities of 
the service of antiquities in Italy; and he succeeded in 
obtaining permission both to dig, without his scientific 
qualifications being too closely examined, and to antici- 
pate the publication of some discoveries made by others. 
In the matter of illustrations especially he was un- 
sparing in his efforts to get novel material, and, using 
this as an attraction, he issued two books during his 
last years, of which the first, on Cretan palaces, was 
a general conspectus of Cretan discoveries up to date 
such as any cultivated amateur who had visited the 
island would have been quite justified in writing. The 
second, now before us in an English translation, is a 
more ambitious attempt to make an original contribu- 
tion to prehistoric study; but it is, to our mind, a less 
justifiable book than the first, because, as almost every 
page bears witness, the author had not had, on the 
one hand, time or opportunity to master either the 
archeology or the literature of his vast subject, nor, on 
the other, enough experience of excavation to appre- 
ciate the evidence obtained in the diggings at 


(Continued on page 370). 
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which he assisted. A good part of this second 
hook is devoted to records of some pitting under 
the earliest palatial foundations at Phestos in Crete, 
which the author helped to supervise, and of dispersed 
diggings of rather a haphazard kind in Italy and Sicily. 
None of these experiments yielded results of much 
moment, and such of their results as might be of some 
importance cannot be accepted with confidence in view 
of the author’s hazy state of mind about the stratifica- 
tion of Cretan remains and his defects of criticism and 
observation. His comparative archeology of the 
Mediterranean is rendered peculiarly unsound by an 
apparent inability to distinguish accidental from essen- 
tial resemblances—an inability due of course to lack of 
experience. We have to do, in short, with amateur 
archeology in this rather ponderous tome. But while 
the mass of its matter aims at being archzological, and 
is rather dry at that, there is a good deal which is per- 
tinent to other sciences in which Mosso was an expert, 
viz. physical anthropology and geology. On such 
matters the author’s views are valuable, and his com- 
ments, though often diffuse and garrulous, show in- 
dependence and discernment. He adds the voice of a 
geologist and an observer of A®gean art to others 
which have been raised of late to question the pleis- 
tocene date attributed by Breuil and Cartailhac to the 
cave-paintings of Southern France and Northern Spain, 
and he evidently inclines to a neolithic date at earliest 
and to recognition of some artistic cousinship with 
Minoan art. His acquaintance with the pintaderas, or 
primitive stamps used for printing patterns on the human 
skin, has led him to suggest a very plausible explana- 
tion of the use for which many primitive so-called seal- 
stones were intended. His craniological knowledge 
enables him to speak with authority on the physical 
characteristics of the Mediterranean race, to testify to 
its persistence in historic times despite northern immi- 
gration, and to explode the theory of a Carian element 
in Crete which was maintained by Dé6rpfeld. As a 
geologist Mosso bears witness to the presence of copper 
at Chrysocamino, in Crete, and, in larger quantities, on 
the dependent islet of Gavdo. It must be seen whether 
there is any sign of workings so ancient as Minoan 
times in these cupriferous strata, before we agree 
that Cretan copper expiains the first appearance of the 
worked metal in Crete; and in any case Mosso’s 
emphatic rejection of Cyprus as a source of it seems 
to be based on misinformation. The old mines of 
Limni in that island are far more extensive and rich 
than he was aware. They have been tried anew in 
quite recent times, and the failure to work them at a 
profit was due not to lack of copper ore but to persistent 
flooding. Mosso himself does not seem to have been 
oversure that his Cretan copper was mined by the 
Minoans, for in one passage he indicates Egypt (with 
most archeologists) as the place whence Crete first 
obtained copper. That an immense abundance of im- 
plements in that metal was in use in the Nile Valley 
under the earliest dynasties and even in pre-dynastic 
days is amply proved by the numerous sets of model 
copper tools found in graves at Abydos and elsewhere. 
About this fact, however, as about other things 
Egyptian—e.g. the most accepted views on Pharaonic 
chronology—Mosso shows himself ill-informed. 
Although the guise in which his last book has been 
presented to English readers is obviously devised to 
attract a general cultivated public, only specialists can 
safely use its text. These will profit by many things in 
it, by the discussion, for instance, on the abnormal 
development of the female form known as steatopygy, 
and by that on fish-bone necklaces, which introduces a 
reasonable explanation of the great class of whorl- 
shaped beads. But they will be most grateful for the 
illustrations, without exception excellently reproduced, 
which include several objects either not previously 
published or published in periodicals which are difficult 
of access—e.g. the inscribed Archanes ‘‘ lamp ’’ on 
page 33, which should rather be named a scoop, or ladle, 
used for some ritual purpose. But the irony of it is that 
those who can best use the book will be just those who 
will inevitably discount its archeological authority. 


HOTTENTOTS AND KAFIRS. 


“Tke Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa South 
of tke Zambesi.” By George McCall Theal. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1910. 10s. 6d. 

Hy AviNc completed his revision in eight volumes of 

the ‘* History of South Africa ’’, Dr. Theal adds 

a supplement on ethnology, collecting and rewriting 

the ethnographical chapters from fhe larger work. 

The time of publication is opportune, since the Unio 

of British South Africa has vested in one Government 

the responsibility for administering the native races of 
the sub-continent. Of the peoples covered by this book 
the Matabele and Mashona of Southern Rhodesia, the 

Gaza of Lourenco Marquez, the Namaqua, Damara, 

Herero and Ovambo of German South-West Africa, 

are outside the Union territories, but for the first time 

in history a single administration is charged with the 
governance of the Bantu nations of the Xosa, Pondo, 

Fingo, Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, and all their sub-tribes. 

The need for something approximating to a common 

native policy has long been felt, but it is to be hoped 

that the passion for unification will not lead to disregard 
of local conditions, or to the application of the Transvaal 
standard to the rest of South Africa. 

This supplementary volume is a storehouse of facts. 
Dr. Theal is an authority on Bantu folk-lore, and gives 
specimens of this and of Hottentot and Bushman stories, 
but his pen is not of the romantic order. Still, he has 
had enough personal contact with the Bantu of the 
Transkei territories to redeem him from any suspicion 
of belonging entirely to the order of study-naturalists. 
A chaste and sober pen it is that he wields : not in these 
pages shall we find wild rites and savage customs 
described with the repulsively curious minuteness of the 
German savant or the easy-going inquisitiveness of the 
French explorer. But since investigations into the 
precise degree of beastliness (as the historic midshipman 
would say) attained by primitive ceremonies are 
an aberration from the true path of anthropology, the 
book is none the worse for its discretion. The author 
rather avoids the stereotyped terms of the anthro- 
pologist, and takes a great many words to explain to 
the plain man that no coast Bantu could marry agnatic 
kinswomen, some tribes extending the‘prohibition to 
cognates, while the Basuto and Bechuana earn the con- 
tempt of the Zulu by marrying their cousins indis- 
criminately. The passages on the decreasing rate of 
productiveness among the Bantu and its causes are of 
very great interest, political as well as sociological. 
They still seem likely to remain by far the largest element 
in the population of South Africa. The Bushmen, 
hunted like vermin by Hottentot, Bantu, and European 
in turn, have almost vanished, leaving their strange cave 
paintings, and fragments of incoherent folk-lore. 
There is some slight evidence of the existence of an 
earlier race, which seems to have been completely ex- 
tirpated. The Hoitentots in Cape Colony have lost 
their language and their tribal identity (which at best 
was very loose), and have become blended with other 
races. The ‘‘ Cape boys ”’ or ‘* coloured people ”’ (for. 
in South Africa ** coloured ’’ never means black) must 
in the main be of Hottentot origin. But it is only in and 
near German territory that a Hottentot nation still exists 
in the shape of the Namaqua. Daring ethnologists 
have attempted to connect the Hottentots with the- 
ancient Egyptians, and Dr. Theal suggests that some 
twenty-five centuries ago in what is now Somaliland 
Hamitic conquerors probably took to themselves women 
from the Bushmen, and founded the barbarous pastoral 
race that gradually wandered to the Southern sea on 
whose shores the Dutch pioneers found them established. 
That the Bantu, again, represent a mixture of blood is 
patent even to the casual observer who notes the great 
diversity of colour to be found in the same tribe. Dr. 
Theal examines carefully the evidence to be found in 
classical and Mohammedan writers, which justifies no 
very definite conclusions. But the Bantu certainly spring 
from a blend of the negro with lighter-skinned and 
higher races. 


For this Week’s Books see page 372. 
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SEEDS 


FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS TESTED GROWTH | 


COLD MEDAL awarded for excellence by the National Vegetable Society, 1910. 
ig ity Vegetable is, sufficient for One Year's Su 

Barr’s of — most useful and 

tive annuals, perennials, &c., for the Flower Garden and Greenhouse. 

6,6, 10/6, 21/-, 30/-, 42/-, and 63/- 

Descriptive Catalogue Free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government, 


P é O Mail and Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
P g O Pleasure Cruises 
By S.Y. “‘ VECTIS,” from MARSEILLES 


(Rail and Sea connections from LONDON). 
ALGIERS, LISBON and LONDON, | No. 4—May 12to May 29 
From London and Leith. 

SPITZBERGEN, The NORTH CAPE | No. 5—Jun. 28 to July 25 
Fares—Cruise 4, from hid Guineas; & from 30 Guineas. 

By the new Twin-screw S.S. ‘‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 
From London (*calling at Leith). 

LISBON, THE AZORES, &c.- - | Cr. A May 20to Jun. 12 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - |Cr.B Jun. 15 toJun. 29 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. 'Cr.C July 11 toJuly 29 
Fares—Cruise A, from 20 Gns.; B, 12 Gns.; C, 15 Gns. 


Illustrated Handbooks on Application. 


0. Offices | London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


_____ Steamers ___ Service London Southampton 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE Royal Mail — Mar. 25 
t DURHAM CASTLE Intermediate Mar. 24 Mar. 25 
* EDINBURGH CASTLE Royal Mail - April 1 
+ GALEKaA ... Intermediate Mar. 31 April 1 


* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and_St. Helena. 

Donald Currie os Co., Managers, A and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping <3 Co. .; 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
@ SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


~ 


In all mental and physical ailments 
there is strain. 

this strain is shown 
the efforts, growing stronger as t 
trouble gets worse, made to hear 
clearly. 

The concentration of energy ren- 
dered necessary by the failure of the 
ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually produces a tense 
rigidity and hardening of the features, 

which destroys beauty and gives an 
2 arance of premature age. 

he greatest proof of this is to watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation and compare their facial ex- 
pression with those of a deaf person 
in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good, 


That is a Test. 


Mrs. Ernest Frank, Withington Hall, 
Chelford (who has graciously permitted 
her name to be mentioned), says that 
not only can she hear sounds with an 
ear that has been stone deaf for twenty 
years, but her good ear is helped con- 
ey and she gets less tired and 
strai 

The instrument responsible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE, 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be descri 
as the magnifying a2 ee and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
the faces ol the deaf, 
gradually disappears, thus giving it 
back freshness and youth in place of 
premature old age. 

Though small and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but a/2 sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

The Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended famil phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, itals, &c., 
but the greatest recommendation of all 
is the fact that it is now u 85,000 
people throughout the world, a fact~ 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument to a test. 
This would be quite free of 
charge ; or. if you preferred it, 
ai5 ays’ trial our own home 
can be arrange In neither 
case would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your to— 


STOLZ ELEGTROPHONE 


Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.C. 
wes End Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


Less A 
. Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 
Conspicuous Birmingham : 75 New Street. 
Hull: 39 Savile Street. 
than Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 
Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 
eyeglasses. Paris : 15 Rue de Trevise. 


Manchester: Parr’s Bank Build- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 
ingly. 


Bristol : 5 St. Augustine’s Parade. 

: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton : 16 Western Road, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE DANGER ZONE of EUROPE. 


CHANGES and PROBLEMS in THE NEAR EAST. 

By H. CHARLES WCODS, F.R.G.S., Author of 

** Washed by Four Seas.” With 3 Maps and 52 Illustrations. 

10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 

The Daily News says: “Interesting as was Mr. Woods’ earlier 
volume, this new book is a work far more important; indeed, I may go 
so far as to say that no book so thorough, so systematic, so widely 
informed has been written about Turkey since Mr. Brailsford’s ‘Macedonia.”” 


“BRAZIL 


By PIERRE DENIS. Translated, and with a Historical 
Chapter by BERNARD MIALL. With a Supplementary 
Chapter by DAWSON A. VINDIN, a Map and 36 
Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


‘* M. Denis’s book is undoubtedly one of the best and most comprehensive 
accounts of this interesting land that have been published in recent 
years. It contains a clear and businesslike survey of the whole field of 
Brazilian resources." —A berdeen Free Press. 


FINLAND TO-DAY 


By GEORGE RENWICK, Author of ‘‘ Romantic Corsica : 

Wanderings in Napoleon’s Isle.” With an Introduction by 

H. W. NEVINSON, a Map, and 44 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 
net. (Inland Postage 5d.). 

‘* Plentifully illustrated as it is by photographs, agreeably written, and 

wound up by a well-informed short sketch of Finland’s present position and 


prospects in politics, the book cannot but prove interesting.” —7he 
Scotsman. 


“It is an invaluable volume, and no experienced traveller in Finland 
should be without it.”"—/a// Mall Gazette. 


“WOMAN AND LABOUR 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author of ‘Trooper Peter 
Halket,” ‘The Story of an African Farm,” &c. Medium 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


“At last there has come the book which is designed to be the prophecy 
and the gospel of the whole awakening. . . . a book which will be read 
and discussed for many years to come.”—7he Nation. 


THE GREAT OIL OCTOPUS 


A Complete Review of the History and Operations of the 
Standard Oil Trust in the United States, the British 
Empire, and Foreign Countries, from its foundation to the 
present date. By 7ruth’s INVESTIGATOR. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 5s, net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 


“A THRILLING TALE OF THE 
KLONDYKE 


**GOLD ! We wheeled in the furrow, fired with the faith 
of fools : 

Fearless, unfound, unfitted, far from the night and the cold 

Heard we the clarion summons, followed the master lure— 
GOLD.” 


THE TRAIL OF 'o8 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE, Author of ‘Songs of a 
Sourdough.” 6s, 


THE story of the great stampede of goldseekers to Alaska, written by 
one who took part in that drama of incredible daring, greed, cruelty, 
suffering, and fortitude. 


UNCANNY TALES 


By F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


The stories in this book are of uncommon vividness and power, and 
will delight readers who enjoy the weird tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 68. 


OTHER NOVELS. 
A RECONSTRUCTED MARRIAGE 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 
LESLIE’S LOVERS 
By ANNE WARNER. 


THE CAMERA FIEND 


By E. W. HORNUNG (Author of ‘ Raffles”). 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
_ J. FISHER UNWIN, | Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BrioGRaPHy. 

The Life of Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Paul Haines (Robert 
S. Rait). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of Shakespeare (Louis C. Alexander). 
Headley Bros. 7s. 6d. net. 

Elkanah Settle, His Life and Works (F. C. Brown). Chicago 
Press. 5s. net. 

Messenet and his Operas (Henry T. Finck). 5s. net. 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals (edited by her son, Montague 
J. Guest. Vols. I. and II.). Lane. 42s. net. 

The Amazing Duchess (Charles E. Peace. Vols. I. and II.), 
Stanley Paul. 42s. net. 

Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections (Ford Madox 
Hueffer). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


FIcTION. 
The Dweller on the Threshold (Robert Hichens). Methuen. 


An Exile’s Daughter (G. Ystridde-Orshanski); The Woman in 
the Firelight (Oliver Sandys); Peter of Gunneroy (May 
Forsyth). Long. 6s. each. 

King Philip the Gay (Reginald Turner). Greening. 6s. 

The Trail of "98 (Robert W. Service). Fisher Unwin. — 6s. 

Mark Ransom (Mungo Thomson). 6s. The Priest’s Marriage 
(Nora Wynne). 2s. net. Melrose. 

A Babe Unborn. Grant Richards. 6:3. 

Zoe : a Portrait (W. F. Casey). Herbert and Daniel. 6s. 

The Sinister Note (By A Whisper) ; Peter’s Progress (Christopher 
Heath), 6s. each. Edinburgh: Blackwood. . 

The Under-Man (Joseph Clayton). Secker. 

Nina (Rosaline Masson). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Casement (Frank Swinnerton). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Street of To-day (John Masefield). Dent. 

The House of Bondage (C. G. Compton). Heinemann. 6s. 

A Bed of Roses (W. L. George). Palmer. 6s. 

Leslie’s Lovers (Anne Warner). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


History aNp ARCH-EOLOGY. 
A History of the New English Fisheries (Raymond M‘Farland). 


Appleton. 

The Theory of Toleration under the Later Stuarts (A. A. Seaton). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 6s. 

The Roman Wall in Scotland (George Macdonald). Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 14s. net. 7 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Ile de France (Elise Whitlock 
Rose. Vols. I. and II.). Putnam. 21s. net. 


A Century of Scottish History (Sir Henry Craik). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 10s. 6/. net. 

Eastern Asia (Ian C. Hannah). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Official Records of the Mutiny in the Black Watch : A Lon- 
don incident of the vear 1743. (Compiled and Edited by H. 
D. MacWilliam.) Foster Groom. 12s. 6d. 

Law. 

The Law relating to Trade Unions (Jchn Henry Greenwood), 
Stevens. 10+. 

La Recognizance dans le Droit Anglais (Andrien Paulian). 
Paris : Giard. 6/r. 

Trial of Mrs. M‘Lachlan. (Edited by William Roughead.) Glas- 
gow: Hodge. 5s. net. 

Narvrat History. 

The Open Book of Nature (Rev. Charles Hall). Blackwood. 

3s. 6d. net. 
REFERENCE Books. 

Social Guide (edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and Edith A. 
3rowne). 1911. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

The London Diocese Book, 1911 (edited by Rev. Prebendary G. 
Nash). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1910. Sampson Low. 63. 
net. 

(Continued on page 374.) 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 


43 PICCADILLY, 

Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there,. 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 
43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: BookmEen, Lonpon.” Telephone: Mayrair 3601. 


THE NEW LAOKOON 


By IRVING BABBITT. 6s. net. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—* Mr. Babbitt’s con- 
eluding chapter is the portion of this brilliant book 
to which we would draw special attention, for in it 
he finely and bravely attacks the causes of that § 
decadence in every form of art that now oppresses. 
the Western world.” 


London: CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., to Orange Street, W. 
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| THE CARDINAL’S PAST. 


| THE GIRL’S HEAD. 


|THE SERPENT AND THE CROSS, 


{THE MAN WITH THE RED BEARD. 


| HAVE YOU SEEN “THE POPINJAY”? 


| FRIENDS OF FATE. 


KING PHILIP THE GAY. 


GREENING . 
BOOKS. 


A’‘NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “A Maid of 
Brittany,” &e. 


‘THE MASTER WIT. by MAY WYNNE. 


Third Edition. Now Ready. 
RANGER GULL’S GREAT ROMANCE. 
HOUSE OF TORMENT. A story of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 


** The whole story goes along at a swift pace and rivets the attention... . . 
Mr. Ranger Gull deserves to score a great success with his fresh and vigorous 
romance.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


A Romance of a Bond Street ‘‘ Beauty” 
Establishment. 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. Author of * The Case for 
the Lady,” &c. 


* A story of London Society life up to date."—Vanity Fair, 


A Story of Modern Society. 
WHEN WOMAN LOVES. 
By RATHMELL WILSON. Author of “ Re-Birth,” &c. 


* A clever novel, freshly conceived,” —Morning Leader. 


Lueas Cleeve’s Latest and Best Work, 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal and Lady 
Susan,” &c. The above story is founded on fact, the details 
of which are in the possession of the Author. 


“*Its plot is deep and intricate, though its appeal is oe * ity F 
‘an air. 


A Romance of Richelieu. 


By MICHAEL KAYE. Author of ‘* The Duke Vengeance.” 


“Written by one who hasa pretty turn for the invention of plot and incident.” 
Scotsman. 


THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF PARIS. 
_By JANET H. CLARKE 
** There are many exciting and amusing episodes in the tale.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
A story of Mystery and Excitement. 


By EDGAR JEPSON. Author of ‘*The Admirable Tinker,” 
&e, 
** J did not go to bed till I had read the last line.” 


ARTHUR C. Macuen in the Evening News. 
A Book that is causing considerable attention is 
DOCTOR GREY. 
By STEPHEN ANDREW. 


“The book is decidedly one to read ; it is clever, truthful, and written with 
sense and feeling.” —Glode. 

“* Stephen Andrew has vision to see and power to express the organic nature 
of men and things.”—Ho.perook Jackson in Black and White. 


By the same Author, 
READY SHORTLY. 


By REGINALD TURNER, Author of ‘Imperial Brown,” 
&e. 


By DAVID WHITELAW. Author of ‘¢ Princess Galva, &c.” 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At ail Libraries, 


If so, read the Story of the Play, 
At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 1s. net. 


Also in preparation a Theatre Edition of the Story of the Latest Success 
the New Theatre, Illustrated with Plates of Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred 
Terry, and scenes from the play. Full Persian Yapp, 2s. 6d. net. 


GREENING & CO. Ltd., 
91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


MORALS 


And Other Papers. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


y 
Cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 
Witha 


Coloured 
Frontispiece, 


‘CLUBS: = 
Their History and Treasures: 
By RALPH NEVILL. 


“A remarkably entertaining book, with much which is fresh, gay, and 


curious . . . far more interesting than half-a-dozen novels.’ "— Sportsman. 
"Mr. Ralph Nevill is an ideal writer on so characteristic = London topic.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


* Has many piquant tales to tell." —7he Observer. 


MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. 1 


By the MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 12 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s, net. 


“ His stories of the notabilities of the Second Empire have wit as well as 
malice,” —Odserver. 


THE CASEMENT: A Diversion 
By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
Author of * The Young Idea,” &c. 


FENELLA 
By H. LONGAN STUART. 
Author of “ Weeping Cross.” 


INHALING 
by GEORGINA LEE. New 


Author of ‘‘ The Heart of Monica.” Novels 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS 6s. 

By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 

of Service,” Se. each. 
BILLY 


By PAUL METHVEN. | 


A WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD 
By MAUDE LITTLE. 
Author of “‘ At the Sign of the Burning Bush.” 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
By a MARKINO. With 8 Coloured and 4 Monochrome Plates 
by the Au Third impression. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net. 


LIVES of the EARLY MEDICI as Told 


in Their Letters. . 
By JANET ROSS. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d, net. 


The FACE of MANCHURIA, KOREA, and 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


By E. G. KEMP, PESOS. Author of “ The Face of China.” With 
x8 Plates in Colour and 6 Monochrome. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of SUMER and AKKAD. 


An Account of the Early Races of ING, from Prehistoric Times to 
about B.C. 2,000. By LEONARD W KING, M.A., F.S.A. by 
Plates, and 69 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 8vo, 

gilt t és. net, 


. GHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin's Lane, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The LIBRARY of F. G. HILTON PRICE, Esq. (Deceased), 
COLLINGHAM GARDENS, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Mondav, March 27, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY of F. G. HILTON PRICE, Esq. (Deceased), Collingham Gardens, 
S.W., including Works cn Archeological and Antiquarian Subjects, an extensive 
series of works on Egypt, fublications of Learred Societies, and works in General 
Literature ; the property of HENRY T. COMPTON, Esq., Minstead Manor 
House, Lyndburst, Hants, including Topography, Travel. and Standard Works in 
English Literature ; and other properties, including Fine Il'ustrated Works ; 
Goupil’s Historical Monographs ; Diirer Society Publications, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late CHARLES 
BUTLER, Esvw., of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and 3 Connaught Place, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, March 29, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely. 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late CHARLES 

BUTLER, Esq., of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and 3 Connaught Place, W., com- 

prising Engravings and Etchings by Old Masters, Modern Line Engravings, Pub- 

lications of the Arundel Society, &c.; and Drawings by Old Masters, including 
many of an important character and from celebrated Collections. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the 
Property of S. TUKE, Esq., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, Devon. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street,Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, April 3, and four following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, representative of 
a very large number of Artists, arranged according to Schools, the Property of 
S. TUKE, Esq., of Netherton Hall, Honiton, Devon. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


INustrated Copies, 
price 1s. each. ‘ 


Exeeutors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. 


Advice, 


Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


SHALL CANADA BE 
BRITISH OR AMERICAN ? 


The Bearing upon British Trade and Imperial 
Policy of the Proposed Reciprocity Arrangement 
between Canada and the United States. 


VITAL ISSUES FOR THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
Reprinted from ‘* THE SaturDay Review.” 


Price—One Penny. By post rd. 


To be had of ‘* THe Saturpay REVIEW,” 
10, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Books. 
Germelshausen (Friedrich Gerstaecker). 
Poetry and the Tdeal (Avary H. Forbes). 
net. 
A :*< Grammar (Gustave Simonson). 
3. Od. 


Rivington. 1s. 6d. 
Ralph Holland. 1s. 


Swan Sonnenschein. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Inorganic Chemistry (F. Stanley Kipping). Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

Abnormal Psychology (Isadcr H. Coriat). Rider. 5s. net. 

Spiritual Science Here and After (Sir William Earnshaw Cooper). 
Fowler. 3s. 6d. net. 

The World cf Dreams (Havelock Ellis). Constable. 

Studies in Logical Theory (John Dewey). 
net. 

The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings (J. G. Fraser, 
Vois. I. and I1.). Macmillan. 20s. net. 

Roman Stoicism (E. Vernon Arnold). Cambridge : 
Cniversity Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Revelation of the Son of God (Ernest Arthur Edghili). 
Macmillan. 3s. net. 

Modern Views of the Bible (Percy Ansley Ellis). 
net. 

Nature and Supernature (A. L. Lilley). 

The New God and cther Essays (Ralyh Shirley). 
net. 

The Hexaplar Psalter (edited by William Aldis Wright). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 25s. net. 

The New Appreciation of the Bible (Willard Chamberlain 

The Function of Religion in Man's Struggle 


7s. 6d. net. 
Chicago Press. 6s. 


at the 


Ouseley. 2s. 


Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net. 
Rider. 3s. 6/. 


Selleck), 6s. net ; 

for Existence (George Burman Foster), 4s. net; The Finality 

of the Christian Reiigion (George Burman Foster), 10s. net. 

Chicago Press. 

Athanasian Warnings (Rev. W. J. 

Longmans’ Green. Ils. net. 

The Cross. the Font, and the Altar (H. T. Knight). 
ner. Ils. 6d. net. 

Some Principles of Liturgical Reform (W. H. Frere). 
5s. net. 


The Sparrow-Simpson). 


Wells Gard- 
Murray. 


TRAVEL. 

Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes (W. N. 

Fergusson. Constsble. 1s. net. 

VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Songs of the Road (A. Conan Doyle). Smith, Elder. 5s. 
Kinghood and other Poems (James Ferrie). Glasgow : Smith. 

2s. 6d. net. 
The New Inferno (Stephen Phillips). Lane. 21s. 

MiSCELLANEOU S. 

Auction Bridge Simplified (F. P. Barton}. 


2s. 6d. net. 


net. 


Simpkin, Marshall. 


Book of Ceremonial Magic, The (Arthur Edward Waite). Rider. 
15s. net. 

Canada and the Empire (W. R. Lawson). Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. net. 


Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce. The. Vol. 5. New York : 
Neale Publishing Co. 

German Influence on British Cavalry (Erskine Childers). Arnold. 
3e. 6d. net. 

Higher Education, The, as a Training for Business (Harry Pratt 


Judson). Chicago Press. 2s. net. 

Ideal Home and its Problems, The (Mrs. Eustace Miles). 
Methuen. 3x. 6d. net. 

Income Tax, The (Edwin R. A. Seligman). Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Vindicators of Shakesreare, The (G. G. Greenwood). Sweeting. 


Sz. net. 

With Uncle Sam and his Family (Mr. 
Griffiths. 6s. net. 

Reviews MaGazines For Marcu.—Reveu des deux Mondes. 
3fr.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1ls.; The Drama, 75c.; The 
Re-Union Magazine, 9d. 


and Mrs. Gratten Grey). 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


5s. net, APRIL, 1911. 


ASIA, CONTENTS. 
H. F. B. LYNCH: Rattways In THE Miopte East.” 
JAMES KENNEDY: ‘Government's Bap Baracarns.” 
Rev. J. KNOWLES: “Tue Battie oF THE CHARACTERS; OR, AN 
IMPERIAL FOR INpt1A.’ 
LievTenant-Generat F. H. TYRRELL: ‘ Tue Seconp Arcuan War. 
ORIENTALIA. 
Proressor Dr. E. MONTET: 
ORIENTALISM.” 
GENERAL. 
C. M. SALWEY, M.J.S.: “Japanese Monocrapus. 
Ainu: Past AnD Present.’” 
L. STACPOOLE HAYCROFT: ‘ PatntinG THE Map. 
TO THE Far East.” 
C. M. HALE: “An Inpian Cotony.” 
HILDA M. HOWSIN: “ Race Cotovur Prejvpice.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
**InDIAN Co-operaTIVE Banks."—" Universat Races Concress.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE WOKING ENGLAND. 


“Report on Semitic STupies AND 


No. XIV.-‘ Tue 


Wirth REFERENCE 
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The Saturday Keview. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFouR, LORD LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp ROSEBERY, LoRD CURZON, and others. 
A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “‘Saturday ” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 
Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


Order *** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net) 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA CO. 


The Year’s Reviewed.—-Prospects 
onsidered Bright. 


Tue Seventh Annual General Meeting of the British Central 
Africa Company, Limited, was held on 21 March at the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. Sir J. D. Rees, 
K.C.LE., C.V.O. (the chairman of the Company), presided. ° 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Folliott) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the report of the auditor. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: 
The operations of the twelve months ended 30 June, 1910, 
exhibit features more satisfactory than those of previous years, 
except in so far as they depended upon the seasons. The balance- 
sheet and the profit and loss account are before you, and the latter 
shows a profit of £23,262 16s. 3d., including interest due, but not 
yet paid, on Shire Highlands Railway debentures. You have in 
recollection the extraordinary general meeting, held on 31 May 
last, when the prior lien and first charge debenture-holders waived 
the whole amount of the accumulated interest, which appeared in 
the balance-sheet of the year ended 30 June, 1909, and, further, 
all interest from that date to the end of 1915, after which the 
interest will only be payable if, and as, earned in each year—con- 
ditions far more favourable to the Company, of course, than if 
such interest had retained its original cumulative character. As 
a result of the surrender made by the owners of the prior lien and 
first charge debentures, the board has been able to write off the 
balance on the appropriation account, as well as all expenses 
connected with the various debenture issues, besides utilising the 
remainder in making allowances for depreciation in respect of 
various assets. You will observe in the balance-sheet that the 
£100,000 loan still standing to debit on 30 June, 1910, has since 
been paid off, with the exception of a small balance, which will 
also be liquidated during the current year. Moreover, the pro- 
ceeds of the “A” and *B”’ certificates, yess, were issued after 
30 June, 1910, have not yet been entered in the balance-sheet of the 
year under review, and this credit, when taken into account, will 
enable the directors to further write down the assets of. the Com- 
pany and to commence the creation of a reserve. 

Though the season of 1909-10 has, taken on the whole, not been 
unsatisfactory, coffee and tobacco suffered from drought in the 
beginning of 1910. The coffee trees were most severely affected, 
and our tobacco had to be replanted, which, of course, resulted in 
a diminished crop. Cotton, oma yielded a very satisfactory 
harvest, the outturn being about 75 tons, against 34 tons in the 
previous year. The quality was fully maintained, and it is now 
established that the upland American variety can be grown 
successfully year after year. As the Lancashire spinners are very 
anxious to receive this cotton in larger quantities, prospects ot 
large and continuous developments are assured. In conjunction 
with the Cotton-growing Association, this Company has, therefore, 
in 1910, increased its acreage under cotton from 1800 acres to 4000 


acres, and as the reports up to the pre i 

board looks forward to a 
rent season, when over 200 tons sheuld be gathered whi h will 
enable the Company to make further large extensions in 191112 
These favourable prospects must lead to further cultivation . d 
a considerable area of the Company's land has, in fact, a 

taken up by planters and others for cotton cultivation "As t 

tobacco, although the past season has been unfavourable conten 
to the sudden drought, there has been no diminution in the efforts 
which the Company and other planters have made to put a larger 
quantity of tobacco of the American. Virginia and Kentuck 

varieties on the English market. Great interest has been taken by 
the tobacto trade in this country in the development of the 
Nyasaland roduct, which by all experts is pronounced to be an 
excellent substitute for that hitherto imported from America and 
here, again, it is the experimental planting of our own Compan 

which has opened the way to that brilliant future which ion 

A proof that the favourable conditions for pr in 
are at length | recognised is found in the pry ym 
siderable acreage of land has been taken up by local planters and 
new settlers, that 5000 acres have been already sold and leased b 
the board, and that further applications have been received The 
Company has also shared in promoting a syndicate for growin 
Upland cotton, which was started under the best auspices on tom 
near the railway, where 5000 acres have been leased from the Com- 
pany, with an option of a further 5000 acres, to the Uplands Planta- 
tion Syndicate, Limited, with a further option of purchase at 15s. 
per acre. Another company has been formed for the same pur- 
pose under the name of the Nyasa Cotton Estates, Limited, which 
1s now selecting 2000 acres of the Company’s land, with the option of 
a further 2000 acres, and with the further option of purchase 
at 15s. per acre. The Company has also since been approached 
by inflaential people connected with the tobacco trade in London, 
with a view to leasing or purchasing some 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
for the purpose of growing tobacco, Upland cotton, and rubber. 
Negotiations are proceeding in this behalf. Several other estates 
are under option with different groups which have for their object 
the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, and also oil-producing crops 
such as ground nuts, castor oil, seeds, &c. It is anticipated that ar. 
considerable acreage of the Company's original lands and also of 
the land grants which the Company is now receiving from the 
Government will be opened out during this year, and assistance is 
being given by the board to all who show a disposition to aid in 
the development of the colony. 

In regard to the Shire Highlands Railway, you may remember, 
when I addressed you last year, the Company was in negotiation 
with the engineers to the Government, the Crown Agents and the 
Colonial Office regarding the issue of the certificate of completion. 
You will be glad to hear that an agreement was reached as to the 
requirements of Government. and three sections, each of twenty 
miles, have been completed to the Government consulting en- 
gineers’ satisfaction, and certificates in respect of these sixty 
miles, anthorising the grant of the cerresponding subsidy lands, 
have been obtained. 

A recent traveller and very competent judge, Mr. M. de P. 
Webb, writes that ‘The railway from Port Herald to Blantyre 
is undoubtedly the best laid in South Africa.” This is high praise, . 
and, at any rate, the line has been working to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the public, and there have been no serious washaways or 
stoppages, which, you will agree with me, speaks very well for the 
character of the construction of a pioneer line in a tropical country. 
The approximate gross receipts of the railway in the year were 
£21,787, and the approximate net receipts £11,000, which shows 
that it has been worked at the very satisfactory rate of some 
46 per cent. for working charges. These figures speak well for 
the future earning capacity of the line. The £11,000 of net earn- 
ings has not been received by the British Central Africa Company, 
Limited, but has been used to complete the Government's require- 
ments. The expenditure under the heading is now nearing an end, 
when the earnings will be really available. The railway exported 
some 4809 tons and carried some 4168 tons of imports, as well as 
carrying during the year a total of 12,967 passengers. The future 
prospects of the line are decidedly encouraging, but for their 
realisation two things are necessary—viz., extension of railway com- 
munication, first to the head of navigable water at Villa Bocage 
and ultimately to the coast, and the concentration of Nyasaland 
labour for Nyasaland. Both these are proper subjects for treatment 
by Government, both cry aloud for attention, and, in regard to both, 
the Administration can count upon the earnest co-operation of your 
board. I move the adoption of the report and accounts, and shall 
be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to without discussion. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS 


THE BEARS’ GAME : 
How the Market is Rigged. 


PROTEINS AND RUBBER: 
_ By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 

A NEW SOURCE OF RUBBER. 

INTENSIVE RUBBER CULTURE. 

WEST AFRICA. 

REPORTS, MEETINGS, DIVIDENDS, 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Demy 8vo. with a Photogravure Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


Anglo-American 


Memories 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


** Reminiscences of a long life, spent partly in the United States and partly in England. One could read them blindfold so to 
speak, and know that they were written by a practised journalist. Mr. Smalley has the journalistic touch ; he freshens up a subject, 
imports a piquancy into a familiar anecdote, and commands our attention through an instinctive or acquired knack. So candidly did 
Bismarck speak to him that he felt unable at the time to publish more than a fraction of what was said.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


_ “* Few men have been so clear-headed and sanely balanced in their efforts to adjust the relations of the two countries and improve 
their mutual understanding.” 


THE STANDARD. 

‘*Mr. Smalley never exhausts a subject or over-elaborates a portrait; with a few bold. touches he suggests what he wants to 
convey. Those who love a chatty book, full of good-natured gossip, and dignified by the style of a scholar and a gentleman, may go 
much further without faring better.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘* A thoroughly entertaining volume. A brisk survey of every side of Mr. Smalley’s strenuous and observant life. These lively 
papers are full of evidence of an observation that never paused at the surface, nor was content with a superficial generalization. Not 
one of them but adds some touch of personal insight to our appreciation of the subject it adorns.” 


MORNING POST. 
__ {When one considers the existing dreary biographies and autobiographies, it is both a relief and a pleasure to come across a work 
like Mr. Smalley’s. His Anglo-American Memories are, above all things, good reading. It offers to the reader some new realities 
of politics and many curiosities of history.” 

THE OBSERVER. 


‘* The author has known most people in two hemispheres for sixty years. The book throws a light of its own upon particular 
hours and aspects in the lives of a crowd of famous men and women. More even than Blowitz, Mr. Smalley was the ambassador of 
international journalism. To them the exalted official world, usually inaccessible to most of their profession, was always open. Has 
the arresting quality of personal conversation.” 


A NEW CRITIC. 


Archibald Henderson 


MARK TWAIN INTERPRETERS OF LIFE 
An Appreciation. And the Modern Spirit. 
By Archibald Henderson By Archibald Henderson 
Illustrated from Photographs by Critical Essays on Ibsen, Maeter- 
ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. linck, Meredith, Shaw, and Wilde. 
Sq. cr. 8vo 5s. net. . Cr. 8vo. 5s. net, 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW FICTION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
ONCE UPON A TIME Richard Harding Davis 
THE WITCH LADDER E. S. Tylee 
THE POLAR STAR Lady Helen Forbes 
A WEAK WOMAN W. H. Davies 


(Author of “ Beggars.’’) 


THE FAITHFUL FAILURE Rosamond Napier 


(Author of ‘‘ The Heart of a Gypsy.” ) 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprictors by Spot riswooDE™ & Co. ‘Lr, New-street ‘Square, E.C., and Published by Recinacp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
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